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HELBECK, OF HELBECK HALL, WESTMORE- 
LAND, AND RICHMONDSHIRE. 

The only account of this old north country 
family which I have been able to find is in Nichol- 
son and Burn’s ‘ History,’ published in 1777, where 
the descent is roughly carried down to Isabella, 
daughter and heir of Thomas de Helbeck, who, 
circa A.D. 1314, by marriage with Richard de 
Blenkinsop, carried the estates, or some portion of 
them, into the latter family. Has the pedigree 
before the date of this match received more modern 
nvestigation? The family was of some import- 
nee, holding under the Viponts. It is stated that 
Sir Thomas de Hellebeck, who lived in 1251, in 
addition to the Westmoreland property also held 
lands in Richmondshire, and that his son Thomas, 
living temp. Edward I., married Avicia, daughter 
of Adam de Hencastre, and had issue, with others, 
Thomas, son and heir, who was the last of the 
direct male line, and whose daughter and heiress 
Isabella married Richard de Blenkinsop. There 
appears to be little on record relating to the Rich- 
mondshire estates, and the following collected 
notes may therefore be worth preserving, and I 
trust they may elicit from some of your readers 
farther facts in connexion with the various families 
named and their possible relation to each other, for 
although the notes are somewhat fragmentary they 
apparently contain the outlines of transactions of 


interest in many ways. In 1286 (Kirk Quest 
John de Helbek held land at Bolton-on-Swale an 
Thomas de Helbeck lands at North Otterington, 
West Harlsey, and Bretanby. John de Helbeck 
also owed service to the castle of Richmond for 
lands at Yafforth (Reg. Hon. de Rich.). It is evi- 
dent that at this time there were two principal 
branches of the family, one represented by Thomas 
and the other by John, and that these persons 
were closely connected I think the following notes 
go to show, Some time about a.p. 1286-1295 John 
de Helbeck married Agnes, widow of Robert de 
Eskelby, and she and her husband were living in 
1305; in that year John de Helbeck was surety 
for Hugh de Lowther, knight of the shire for 
Westmoreland (Parl, Writs). In 1315-6 he granted 
to John de Cauncefield and Isabella his wife lands 
in Eskelby, Kellok (sic), and Crosseby, co. York 
(Harl. Charters, 51p 53), for which a fine was 
passed in the same year, which specifies the lands 
as being in settlement on John de Cauncefield and 
Isabella and their heirs (York Fines, 9 Edw. II.). 
The Cauncefields were of North Lancashire extrac- 
tion, and in 1286 John de Cauncefield held con- 
siderable lands in Friton and Howthorpe, in Rye- 
dale Wapentake, Yorks, of the Mowbray fee. 
There seems to have been a succession of disputes 
in connexion with the land settled on John and 
Isabella de Cauncefield. John de Helbeck had 
enfeoffed John de Thornton and Alex. de Egge- 
burgb, who were both clerics, of some portion of 
the property out of which they granted to the 
hospital of St. Leonard’s at York a rent of twelve 
marks (Dodsworth MSS., 120b, 66b). John de 
Cauncefield died before a.p. 1320, and Thomas de 
Cauncefield, of Ampleforth, his son and heir, was 
living in 1335, when he confirmed the grant of the 
rent of twelve marks. In 1321, however, we find 
proceedings by Thomas de Hellebeck versus John 
de Thornton, and at the same time by John de 
Thornton and Alex. de Eggeburgh against William 
de Eskelby (Pat. Roll, 15 Edw. II.). Two years 
after this, viz., in 1323 (17 Edw. IJ.), the Harcla 
family had, apparently by force majeure, got pos- 
session of this manor, for in that year John de 
Harcla gives to his wife Emeiarda or Emunda (sic, 
but query if she was not the widow of Andrew) 
dower in the manor of Eskelby twenty-five acres of 
land, and she is subsequently stated to have held 
the whole manor (Add. MSS., 26,719-35). This 
John was brother to the well-known Andrew de 
Harcla, Earl of Carlisle (executed at Knaresborough 
in 1322/3). After his fall and in the first year of 
the new king’s reign (1 Edw. III., 1327) the fol- 
lowing petition appears on the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment :— 

“Thomas de Swinborne, Thomas de Helbek, Isabella 
one of the heirs married to Richard de Blenkinsop, 
another daughter married to C, Swinborne, Thomas 
Swinborne another of the heirs, Thomas de Swiuborne, 
and Richard de Blenkinsop and Isabella his wife pray 
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remedy for the manor of Eskelby, in the county of York, 
whereof the said Thomas de Helbeck was outed by the 
great power of Andrew de Arcla, which by forfeit are de- 
Solved into the King’s hands. It is answered, Let cer- 
tain persons in the Chancery be assigned to enquire,” &c, 
—Rot. Parl., vol. ii. p. 437. 

In the Pipe Roll for co. York, 13 Edw. III. (1339), 
there is mention of land in Eskelby ‘‘ which was 
of John Harcla, in the custody of the King by 
reason of the minority of the heir of the said Johv,” 
demised from Easter 5 Edw. III. up to the lawful 
age of the heir (Dodsworth MSS., vol. xvii. 
fol. 170b); and two years later we again meet 
with old acquaintances, for by deed witnessed by 
Nicholas de gton, Mayor of York, on June 20, 
1342, Henry de Harcla, Knt., son and heir of John 
de Harcla, quit claims to the Master of St. Leo- 
nard’s at York, John de Thornton, and Alexander 
de Eggeburgh all his interest in this property. It 
is worth mentioning that in 1392, just fifty years 
later, and seventy-six years after the settlement 
made by John de Helbek in 1316 on John de 
Cauncefield and his wife, another John de Caunce- 
field is found as one of the defendants in a suit 
brought by one Richard de Eskelby, the subject of 
which, beyond the fact that it relates to lands in 

Yorkshire, cannot now be 


TEA AND SCANDAL. 

In reading Congreve’s ‘Way of the World’ lately 
I was amused to find how soon tea became popularly 
associated with scandal, a partnership which has, 
I fancy, not even yet been dissolved. Mirabell, 
in Act IV. scene i., says to Mrs. Millamant :— 

“ Lastly, to the dominion of the tea-table I submit— 
but with proviso, that you exceed not in your province ; 
but restrain yourself to native and simple tea-table 
drinks, as tea, chocolate, and coffee: as likewise to 
genuine and authorised tea-table talk—such as mending 
of fashions, spoiling reputations, railing at absent friends, 
and so forth.” 

As tea was at the date of the play (1700) com- 

ively new, and was even then an expensive 
uxury, it would seem that there must be a na’ 
pathy between tea and scandal. Can any one 
int out a still earlier allusion to the union of this 
‘ happy pair”? 

A friend, to whom I mentioned the above 
passage, asks me, “‘ Why did our forefathers 

variably speak of a dish of tea?” I suppose 
other than sic usus. 

hen did people begin to , of a cup of tea? 
They must have begun by Cowper's time—* the 


cups that cheer but not inebriate,” in ‘The Task,’ 
1785. Did our ancestors ever say “a dish of 
coffee”? Pope, in ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ canto iii., 
speaking of coffee, says, “ And frequent cups pro- 
long the rich repast.” A passing character in ‘ The 
Way of the World,’ I. ii., orders “two dishes 
of chocolate.” i i 


The Retired Citizen, in the three 


hundred and seventeenth Spectator, in his delight- 
fully “‘ fusionless ” diary, notes that he had “a dish 
of Twist” at the coffee-house. What was this? 
There is a coarse tobacco called “‘ Twist”; but did 
our forefathers at any period speak of a dish of 
tobacco ? 

The French as a nation are not, and I suppose. 
never were, great tea-drinkers ; and yet the poet 
Jacques Delille (ob. 1813), who seems to have 
been as domestic in his tastes and habits as Cowper, 
in a passage in his poem ‘Les Trois Régner,’ quoted 
in Chapsal’s ‘ Modéles de Littérature Francaise,’ 
mentions tea and coffee as though he considered 
them entitled to equal honours :— 

Mon coeur devient-il triste et ma téte pesante, 
Eh bien! pour ranimer ma gaité languiseante, 
La féve de Moka, la feuille de Canton 

Vont verser leur nectar dans |’émail du Japon. 
Dans l'airain échauffé déja l’onde frissonne, 
Bientdt le thé doré jaunit l'eau qui bovillonne, 
Ou des grains du Levant je gotite le parfum. 

In another passage Delille breaks out into 
absolute enthusiasm over coffee :— 

C’est toi, divin café, dont l’aimable liqueur, 
Sans altérer la téte, épanouit le coeur. 

Whether this couplet was written before or after 
‘The Task,’ Ido not know. It is curiously like 
the well-known passage I have quoted above. 
Delille was well read in English literature ; he 
translated ‘Paradise Lost’ and the ‘ Essay on Man’; 
but it may be merely a coincidence, Again :— 

Viens done, divin nectar, viens donc, inspire-moi, 
Je ne veux qu'un désert, mon Antigone, et toi, 

We must remember that it was French-made 
coffee that inspired these lines. A single cup of 
average English coffee would have quenched the 
poet's enthusiasm effectually. 

JonaTHan Bovcuigr. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have met with 
“a dish of coffee” in Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation.’ 
Meg Dods, in ‘St. Ronan’s Well, speaks of “a 
dish of tea” more than once. 


Doums-BeLt.—It seems strange that this name 
should have been given to a thing which has not 
the slightest resemblance to a bell. In ‘N. & 
2-4 §, xii. 45, Sioma says that the origin of t 
name is probably little known. It comes “by 
analogy from a machine consisting of a heavy fly- 
wheel with a rope passing through and around 
spindle projecting from one side, secured b 
stanchions, and set in motion like a church bell, 
till it acquired sufficient impetus to carry the 
gymnast up and down.” Sicma adds that a speci- 
men of the machine, no longer in use, existed at 
New College, Oxford. It was probably such an 
apparatus as that described by Addison in No. 115 
of the Spectator (1711). He says :-— 

“I exercise myself an hour every morning upon & 
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dumb-bell that is placed in a corner of my room, and 
pleases me the more because it does everything I 

ire of it in the most profound silence, My landlady 
ey her daughters are so well acquainted with my hours 
of exercise, that they never come into my room to dis- 
turb me whilst I am ringing.” 

Franklin, writing to a friend in 1787 (‘ Life of 
Benjamin Franklin,’ &c., by Bigelow, 1881, vol. iii. 
p- 370), speaks of his using a machine similar, 

ntly, to that mentioned in the Spectator. 
esays: “I live temperately, drink no wine, and 
ase daily the exercise of the dumb-bell.” Observe, 
not dumb-beils. By the beginning of the present 
century the dumb-bells as we now know them had 
come into use. In ‘The Miseries of Human Life, 
1807, p. 38, Mr. Sensitive enumerates among 
exercises “to keep yourself alive......rolling the 
wel walks...... cutting wood...... working the 
amb-bells, or some such irrational exertions.” 

That the use of what we now call a dumb-bell 
should have superseded the cumbersome machine 
above described is natural enough; but it is 
curious that a name quite applicable to the machine 
should have been transferred to an implement 
atterly unlike it, merely because both were used 
with the same object of aiding bodily exercise. 

J. Drxon. 


Erirarpah upon Lorp Fatrrax.—The accom- 
ying I have found in a bundle of old tracts. 

t is on a foolscap sheet, and of the period of Fair- 
fax’sdeath. It seems worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’: 


Fairfax. 
Written by a Person of Honour, 


Under this Stone doth lye 
One Born for Victory, 

Pairfax the Valiant, and the only he, 

Who e’re for that alone a Conquerour would be. 
Both Sexes’ Virtues were in him combin’d 
He had the fierceness of the manliest mind, 
And all the meekness too of Woman-kind, 

He never knew what Envy was, or Hate ; 

His Soul was fili’d with Worth and Honesty, 
And with another thing quite out of Date, 
Call’d Modesty. 


2. 

He ne're seem’d Impudent but in the Field, a place 
Where Impucience it self dares seldom shew its Face. 

Had any Stranger spy'd him in a Room 

With some of those he had Overcome, 
And had not heard their Talk, but only seen 

Their Gestures and their Meen, 
They would have sworn he had the Vanquish'd been 
For as they brag’d and dreadful would appear, 
Whilst they their own ill luck in War repeated, 

His Modesty still made him blush to hear 

How often he had them defeated. 


3. 
Through his whole Life the part he bore 
Was wonderful and great, 


And yet it so appear'd in nothing more, 
Than in his Private last Retreat : 

For ’tis a stranger thing to find 
One Man of such a Glorious mind, 

As can despise the Power he has got, 
Than Millions of the Sots and Braves, 
Those despicable Fools and Knaves, 

Who such a pudder made, 

Through dulness and mi 
In seeking after Power, and get it not. 


4. 

When all the Nation he has won, 

And with expence of Blood had bought 
Store great enough he thought 

Of Fame and of Renown, 

He then his Arms laid down, 

With full as little Pride 
As if he had been of the Enemy’s side, 

Or one of them could do that were undone. 

He neither Wealth nor Places sought, 

For others, not himself he fought ; 

He was content to know, 
For he had found it so, 

That when he pleas’d to Conquer, he was able, 
And leave the Spoil and Plunder to the Rabble. 
He might have been a King, 

But yet he understood 
How much it is a meaner thing 
To be unjustly Great, than Honourably good, 


5. 
This from the World did Admiration draw, 
And from his Friends both Love and awe : 
Remembring what he did in Fight before. 
His Foes lov’d him too, 
As they were bound to do, 
Because he was Resolv'd to fight no more, 
So blest of all, be dy’d ; 
But far more blest were we, 
If we were sure to live till we could see 
A man as great in War, as Just in Peace as he. 


Epwarp 


A Poputar Detusioy.—As a story as false as 
the sinking of the Vengeur is taking root in the 
congenial soil of the religious feelings of the British 
middle classes, ‘N. & Q.’ should at once “spot” the 
photograph of the “ Bishop of St. Alban’s expound- 
ing the Bible to the Princess of Wales,” which is 
now sold in the fancy shops, surrounded by an 
elaborate illuminated text. Any one can see that 
the book which forms the centre of the group is 
not a Bible, and the illuminati know that it is a 

hotographic album, It is a pity that the princess’s 
Kindly feeling towards the venerable prelate should 
be perverted into such a piece of religious bad 
taste. Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

How Inrormation 1s AcquiRED.— 
I take the following from the Scottish People, 
May 26. Its charming ingenuity opens out quite 
a new and promising field for etymologists :— 

“Tin-can: Can-teen.—As a curious illustration of 
the changes words undergo that of canteen may be 
cited. It is, as everybody knows, a vessel in which 
soldiers durieg a campaign carry water or other fluids, 


When the Duke of Marliborough’s army was in Flanders 
they called this vessel a tin can. The French adopted 
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the vessel into their army, and, in accordance with the 
nius of their language, they placed the adjective after 
the noun, making it can-tin, pronounced canteen. In this 
form the English again took the word from the French, 

and canteen it must ever remain.” 
H. Gissoy. 


Betoian Beer.—The perusal of an interesting 
volume by W. T. Marchant, ‘In Praise of Ale,’ has 
reminded me of the following stanzas on Belgian 
beer, which I copied some time ago from the Revue 
Générale of Brussels, Although not permitted to 
drink beer myself, I can appreciate the praise of 
our national beverage; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive the idea of Belgian beer inspiring a poet :— 
Surtout point d’engouement pour /'a/e ou la baviére 
Empruntant du lointain un éclat mensonger ! 

Faro, Saison, Louvain naissant dans la frontiére ; 
Buvons-les sans souci des biéres de !’étranger. 
Faro/ que deux sous noirs nous procurent sans peines, 
On pourrait t’appeler le vin des malheureux : 
Tu composes le sang qui reveille ses veines ; 
Tu réchauffes son sein par tes flots savoureux, 
L’espagnol estima si haut ton excellence 
Que d'un de ses beaux vins il te donna le nom, 
Si du erfi de faro n'a plus souvenance, 
La biére a conservé son antique renom. 
I believe these verses are by Jules Nollée. 
J. Masxett, 


Ascuam.—The‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ attributes only one work, ‘ Of the Con- 
fusions and Revolutions of Governments,’ to the 
murdered diplomatist. Fell, in his ‘ Life of Ham- 
mond,’ p. 56 (ed. 1662), writes :— 

“ When that unexampled Villany [the trial of Charles 
I.) found this Excuse, that it was such as could be 
pleaded for, and men in cool blood would dare to own 
and justifie, he [Hammond ) affix’d his Reply to the sug- 
gestions of Ascham and Goodwin.” 

The allusion here is clearly to the ‘ Vindication of 
Dr, Hammond’s Humble Address to Lord Fairfax 
and his Council of War,’ which is a joint reply to 
John Goodwin’s ‘Obstructors of Justice’ and to 
‘The Original and End of Civil Power, by “ Ea- 
tactus Philodemius.” This suggests a suspicion 
that “ Eutactus Philodemius”=Antony Ascham, 
@ suspicion which is strongly confirmed by a com- 
son of this treatise with Ascham’s acknow- 
ged work. “ Philodemius” likewise published 

rejoinder to Hammond. E. D. 


Aw Ayctent Torter (?) Tastz.—A friend of 
mine an antique-looking ivory table, 
measuring about 3 ft. Gin. by 2ft., of which he 
knows nothing, and concerning which I can only 
make guesses. I give a description of this curio, 
and trust that among the multitude who read 
*N. & Q.’ some one may be found to unravel the 
history of this interesting piece of furniture. 

The top of the table has an oval piece of glass 
inserted nearly its whole length (say 2 ft. 10 in.), 


ivory: a medallion representing the bust and 
shoulders of an elderly man, with long, flowing 
curls (not unlike the wigs of the time of Charles 
II,), and the name “Ludovicus.” Facing this is 
another medallion, representing the bust and 
shoulders of a lady in the dress of Henry VIII.’s 
time, the head-dress being somewhat in the style 
of that worn by Mary, _— of Scots. The name 
underneath this reads “Maris Stuarim”(?). Each 
medallion is surmounted by a French imperial 
crown. Between the medallions is a device repre- 
senting a trophy of flags, two shields, one with a 
dolphin displayed, the other.with a fleur-de-lis, 
and under this the legend “ Montjoye St. Denis,” 
Shields bearing fleurs-de-lis are placed at the four 
corners, and between them are satyrs, figures hold- 
ing crowns of flowers, angels blowing trumpets, &, 
At each corner, in the depth of the top, is an 
very like that on the modern French coins. 
legs and other parts of the table are elaborately 
covered with scales of ivory, with here and there 
figures and shields of fleurs-de-lis. Each claw of 
the legs represents a dolphin, which device is re- 
ted many times in other parts of the table. 
he ivory carving underneath the glass is beauti- 
fully white, but all the rest of the work is more or 
less discoloured, though otherwise in good pre- 
Tl There are two small drawers in the 
table. 

Was this a present to Francis II. and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, on their marriage? The “ Ludo- 
vicus” goes against this supposition, as also the 
apparent age of the person represented, not to 
speak of the absence of the Scottish arms, &c. 

uld the medallions represent Louis XII. and 
Mary, the sister of Henry VIII.? Louis was fifty- 
three when he married Mary, and lived three 
months after his marriage. "The table is French 
in every detail; but one would expect Mary’s arms 
to be shown were my latter supposition correct. 

F. R. West. 
10, Sydenham Road, Dundrum, co, Dublin. 


Provincia (See 7” §. vi. 
210.)—Sie J. A. Picron writes, “It is a mistake 
to suppose that our dialect and tones are derived 
from our parents, except to a very limited extent. 
They are the results of daily intercourse with 
those about us, whose lan intonation, and 
liarities are insensibly imitated.” This is » 
| anon and curious subject, which cannot, I think, 
be so summarily despatched. 
I have known the adult issue of Irish parents, 
living in England, and wholly among English 
people from earliest babyhood, marked by a strong 
and unmistakable brogue. I have known the 
children of English parents, who bad lived from 
their cradle in Italy, among Italians, and used 
Italian as their vernacular, yet never lost such an 


underneath which are the following, all in caryed 


amount of English accent as betrayed their origin. 
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On the other hand, I have known the child of 
highly cultured and refined parents speak with 
the vilest accent, from having associated with 
vulgar boys at school. I have known a young 
map, wholly free from any provincial or vulgar 

unciation (they are not by any means the 
same thing) enter a Government office at sixteen 
or seventeen, and learn from his fellows all the 
vulgarisms of cockney pronunciation. Walter 
Savage Landor used to drop his aspirates. It is 
difficult to suppose that he did so in early life. 
The defect was probably the result of long resi- 
dence in Italy. 

It seems probable, on the whole, that such dis- 
crepancies depend on the greater or lesser degree 
of sensibility and accuracy of the organs of hear- 
ing. But I throw the ball to those whose opinions 
on the subject are better worth having than mine. 


T. LLOPE. 
Budleigh Salterton, 


Corrix.—Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia 
for 1888, under the heading of ‘Noms de Plume,’ 
has this entry: “ Coffin, Joshua. H. W. Long- 
fellow.” This error has appeared in other books. 
So early as July, 1871, Bemnel Abbott Green, 
M.D., called attention to and corrected it in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Re- 
gister, vol. xxv. p. 295; and seven years later, 
July, 1878, an editorial reference is made to it in 
the same magazine, vol. xxxii. p. 340. 

Joshua Coffin, the author of ‘The History of 
Newbury, Mass.,’ and other works, was a real per- 
sonage, and a friend of mine whom I held in high 
esteem. He was born in Newbury, Mass., Oct. 12, 
1792, and died in his native town June 24, 1864, 
aged seventy-three. A long obituary of him was 
printed in the Historical and Genealogical Register, 
vol. xx. pp. 267-70. It was written by the late 
Rey. Elias Nason, A.M., though his name was 
accidentally omitted. In his younger years Mr. 
Coffia was a school teacher, and had among his 
popils Cornelius ©. Felton, LL.D., president of 

ard College, and John Greenleaf Whittier, 
the poet. The latter addressed a poem ‘To my 
Old Schoolmaster,’ beginning :— 

Old friend, kind friend ! lightly down 

Drop Time's snowflakes on thy crown ; 

Never b: thy shadow less, 

Never fail thy cheerfulness, 

Joun Warp Dzay. 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Locat Soperstition.— At Lingfield, in the 
south-eastern portion of the county ef Surrey, was 
situated Sterborough Castle, the seat of one of the 
branches of the Cobham family. Of this branch 
was the notorious Eleanor Cobham, wife of Hum- 
phrey, Dake of Gloucester, and it is doubtless in 
connexion with her that the following tradition 

lingers in the “ Have you heard,” said 


an inhabitant to me the other day, “of the legend 
of the old woman of Sterborough, who lived in a 
cottage hard by, how she by her witcheries would 
cause the teams to stand still for hours before her 
house, and how she would revenge herself u 

her enemies by inflicting upon them strange is. 
eases.” Such an instance of popular superstition, 
still surviving, based probably upon occurrences of 
bygone days, seems worthy to be placed u 

record, G. L. 


Jack Daum’s Entertainment’: ‘ A Tace or 
A Tus.’—Mr. H. Chichester Hart, in the Aca- 
demy for Sept. 15, p. 170, says, “ In another play 
(* Pasquil and Katherine’), [the second title of 
‘Jack Drum’] which ought undoubtedly, in m 
opinion, to be included in Marston’s works.” 
Quite true, I would remark ; but Simpson, Fleay, 
and A. H. Bullen had previously publicly given 
it to him st or in part. Mr. Bullen says, in 
his edition of Marston’s plays, p. liii, that Jonson 
selected for castigation when ridiculing, in his 
* Poetaster,’ Marston’s absurd vocabulary, some 
expressions which occur only in ‘Jack Drum.’ 
For myself, I would also say—and I said it to 
Mr. Bullen in writing before he published his 
‘ Marston ’—that I had from the same premises 
come to the same conclusion ; and I may now add 
that I had done this some years before the pub- 
lication of Simpson’s ‘School of Shakespeare,’ in 
1878. 

But when, in the same article, Mr. Hart says 
that ‘A Tale of a Tub’ is one of Jonson’s 
“ earliest plays, if not his very first,” I would say 
that, while I think I know some, at least, of the 
sources on which he would found this erroneous 
conclusion, that the date of Sir H. Herbert’s 
licence conclusively proves that it was Jonson’s 
last finished play. Various other facts, derived 
from the play itself, confirm this. Nor have I 
said these things without due consideration ; and 
should Mr. Hart think fit to set forth his reasons, 
I promise him that I will either adopt his views 
or give my reasons for keeping in the old paths. 

Br. NicHotsoy, 


Mistakes 1x Dickens.—Apropos to Tatty- 
coram and her impossible box, has any one | os 
out two curious slips in ‘ Pickwick’? Dodson 
& Fogg’s letter is dated Aug. 29, 1830, in vol. i. 
cb. xviii. But in ch, ii. it is stated—after the 
manner of Fielding —that “that punctual servant 
of all work, the sun, had just risen, and begun to 
strike a light on the morning of the 13th of 
May,” 1827. The dates are confusing. What is 
the exact time consumed by the story up to the 
trial? Secondly, the episode of Sam and Mary 
and the hat is called “The first passage of Mr. 
Weller’s first love.” But how is this to be recon- 
ciled with the “amiable indiscretion” mentioned 


by the landlady of the “ White Hart” when Mr. 
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Pickwick asked for his character? Another slight 
error is Phiz’s, not Dickens’s. In ‘ Bleak House,’ 
vol. i. cb. iv., Miss Jellyby is described as “‘ dip- 
ping her inky middle finger in the egg-cup which 
contained vinegar.” In the accompanying illus- 
tration she is clearly represented with her fore- 
finger in the 

By the way, Mr. Coorer’s note (7" S. vi. 225) 
suggests the question, Is Madame Gamp the 


original of Sairey ? 
H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


Gotrno Reaisters.—The registers of Goltho, 
a chapelry in the parish of Rand (near Wragby, 
Lincolnshire), are in the custody of the landlord’s 
eldest son, who farms most of the parish. Goltho 
is owned and occupied by members of the Ply- 
mouthite sect, the lord of the manor and principal 
landowner being a member of that sect. At 

resent there is no officiating minister. The 
Bishop of Lincoln has written to the Rector of 
Rand for information in the matter of the registers, 
and it is much to be wished that these valuable 
records may eventually find restoration to their 


proper place, the Rand parish chest. 
Danizt 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C, 


Emptor: Emptorment.—To the police - case 
reporter we are indebted, I suppose, for a hate- 
fully ugly lopped substantive : “‘ John Smith, a 
quulunat in the employ of John Jones, was charged.” 
Should the newspaper that first thus sinned be 
discovered and pilloried, I, for one, would chuckle 
in knowing that its editor was in the “enjoy” of 
a well-earned mauvais quart d’heure. 

Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Prorotyrres or Rostxson Crusoz.—In the 
account of Defoe in the ‘American Cyclopedia’ 
(Ripley and Dana) we read :— 

“ He was accused by his enemies, who were numerous 
and bitter, of having stolen the idea and even the 
material of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ from the narrative of 
Alexander Selkirk; but the charge was wholly without 
foundation. Selkirk was not wrecked at all, but volun- 
tarily went on shore on Juan Fernandez, which at that 
time was as well koown and more frequented by ships 
than now. Crusoe's island, as the title of bis narrative 
states, was in the nor. hern hemisphere, in the Caribbean 
Sea, near the mouth of the Urinoco; and the most pro- 
bable prototype of Defoe’s hero was Peter Serrano, who 
in the sixteenth century was shipwrecked, and lived 
alone for several years on an island in the Caribbean Sea 
near the mouth of the Orinoco. His story is told at full 
— in Garcilasso’s ‘ History of Peru,’ a translation of 
which was published in London twenty years before 
* Robinson Crusoe’ was written, and could hardly have 
cscaped Defoe's notice, as the book attracted great atten- 
tion, and Serrano’s story is in the first chapter.” 


The English translation of Garcilasso’s book (which 
is by Sir Paul Rycaut) was published in 1688 and 


dedicated to James II. (the concluding words of 
the dedication, “may all the World court your 
Friendship and Alliance, and doe honour to your 
Royal Standard,” read strangely in the light of 
events so soon to follow the publication). The 
story of Serrano occurs in the third chapter of the 
first book. It is difficult, indeed, to see any con- 
nexion between it and the story of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ The shipwreck in both is really almost 
the only circumstance common to the two. The 
island on which Serrano is stated to have been 
thrown is one of the little islets called from him 
Serrano Islands, which are, indeed, in the Carib- 
bean Sea, but in the western part of it, nearly mid- 
way between Jamaica and the mainland, and very 
far from the mouth of the Orinoco. They are, 
as Garcilasso describes Serrano’s island, almost 
destitute of water, wood, or grass, and very differ- 
ent from the island imagined to have been tenanted 
by the immortal Robinson. Serrano, if the narra- 
tive be true, lived on this island seven years— 
three alone and four with another who was after- 
wards shipwrecked in the same way. Their sub- 
sistence consisted chiefly of turtles and fish; and 
they are said to have been at last picked up and 
taken to Europe, which (the other dying on the 
voyage) Serrano alone of the two lived to reach, 
going subsequently to Panama, where he died. 
From neither his narrative nor that of Selkirk 
could Defoe have got many hints for his famous 
story; but, notwithstanding that he places the 
scene of his hero’s adventures nearer that of Ser- 
rano than of Selkirk, it seems to me that the 
latter may have furnished him with more sugges- 
tions than the former. One coincidence struck 
me as worth notice. After Capt. Woodes Rogers 
had taken Selkirk on board the sailors continued 
during the rest of the voyage to call him “the 
governour,” in allusion to his government of the 
island where his “right there was none to dis- 
pute”; and Robinson Crusoe was called so when 
there were other Englishmen on his island. No 
doubt this was intended to signify recognition of 
his authority ; still the selection of the title may 
have been suggested by Rogers’s account of Selkirk. 


W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Orpen” ix Law.—In connexion 
with ‘Portmanteau Words’ referred to 7 S. v. 
147, 193, the law phrase “ omnibus order” may be 
mentioned. Where there are several distinct appli- 
cations pending before the court, and one order is 
made dealing with them all, that one inclusive 
order is technically called in the profession an 
‘omnibus order.” E. Copnam Brewer. 


Pexputum Crocks.— Your correspondents Mr. 
Avsert Hartsnorye and Mr. Octavius Morean 
(7™ S. iii. 69, '70) both state that short, or “‘ bob,” 
pendulums were introduced in 1661, and that the 
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long pendulum was introduced in 1680 by William 
Clement of London. I have seen recently three 
brass “birdcage” or “sheep’s-head” clocks, with 
dates as well as the makers’ names upon them. 
The dates do not confirm the foregoing statement. 
The names and dates upon the three clocks I refer 
to are, “ William Bowyer, of London, fecit, 1633 ” 
short or “‘ bob” pendulum) ; ‘‘Jo. Snow. Ano. 

. 1630” (long pendulum); “ John Samuel, fecit, 
1665” (long pendulum). 

J. Warp. 
South Royde, Halifax. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addreseed to them direct. 


Hair-powpEer.— Dorothy Osborne, in a letter to 
Sir William Temple, edited by Mr. Abbott Parry, 
says (p. 246) :— 

“T was up early, and going out to walk in my night- 
cloak and Mr. Fish going a 
I should not have been rid of him quickly if he had not 
thought himself a little too négligé; his hair was not 
powdered,” &c. 

This was in 1654. Was hair-powder worn under 
the Commonwealth ? A. R. 

Gomsball, 


Exi.— What is the precise meaning of this word 
as denoting a part of a house? It appears to be 
still in dialectal use. The word £ling occurs in 
the sixteenth century, apparently in a similar sense ; 
the natural conjecture that it is for heling, covering, 
roof, does not suit the context. 

In the seventeenth century ell seems to occur 
as the name of a liquid measure, as in “ells of 
beer,” “ell-glasser.” Is anything known of the 
meaning or etymology of the word in this use ? 

Henry Brapwey. 


Exorcism.—Can any correspondent oblige with a 
copy of the form of exorcism used by clergy of the 
Church of England in expelling evil spirits and 
such like ? George Foy. 


Sin Arwotp, op. 1550.—William 
Harrison, in bk. iii. ch. i. of his celebrated ‘ De- 
scription of England’ (p. 5, part ii. of my edition 
for the new Shakspere Society), says: “Sir Nicholas 
Arnold of late hath bred the best horses in Eng- 
land, and written of the maner of their produc- 
tion.” Lowndes and Hazlitt have no entry of 
any book of his, nor has the British Museum any 
in its Catalogue. Sir Nicholas Arnold’s name is 
not in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
His arms are given in Metcalfe’s ‘ Book of Knights,’ 
A.D, 1548-53, p. 102, ed. 1885. Can any one tell 
me anything about him? If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 


has any notes for my ‘ Harrison,’ will he kindly 
send them to me at 3, St. George's Square, Prim- 
rose Hill, N. W.? F. J. Fornrvatt. 


Barnet this a statute fair? If so, 
who granted it, and when ? W. Winters. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Torenatt.—In what work is Topeball (a sort 
of Squire Western) a character ? J. A. J. 


Grorcr Street, Buackrriars Roap, 
warkK.—I shall be obliged if you can inform me 
if the above-named street existed in the year 
1780, with the identical buildings as they now 
stand. If not, what class of houses were they ; 
and what position did the tenants hold? Also the 
name of the parish church of the said date, 1780. 

A. W. Goutp. 

10, Clive Road, West Hampstead. 


ALDERMEN or Warp.—Sir William 
Acton, alderman of Aldersgate Street ward, died 
on Jan. 22,1651. Sir Thomas Bloodworth removed 
from Portsoken to Aldersgate, Dec. 18, 1663. Who 
occupied during the twelve years’ interval ? 

Jous J. Srockey. 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Goosr.—Do wild geese ever build in trees? 
The following passage referring to them occurs in 
Mr. J. S. Stallybrass’s translation of Victor Hehn’s 
* Wanderings of Plants and Animals’:— 

“When comparatively stationary settlements were 
formed on the shores of lakes, the young birds could 
easily be fetched down from their nests by boys, have 
their wings clipt, and be brought up in the household ; 
if they died the attempt was repeated, until it finally 
succeeded, especially as the wild goose is, comparatively 
speaking, one of the easiest of birds to tame.” —P, 278. 

The common wild goose usually has its nest on 
the ground among reeds or other aquatic vegeta- 
tion on the margins of pools orstreams. It is most 
probable that the goslings from which our remote 
ancestors developed the domestic goose have been 
procured on the ground, not by ascending up aloft. 

ANON, 


Hesrew-Latiy Grammar.—Can any person 
give me information concerning a Hebrew-Latin 
grammar and lexicon printed in London by Thomas 
Paine, 16392 The title-page commences thus: 
“ Wilhelmi Shickardi Horologiam Hebreum, sive 
Consilium,” &c. J. H. M. 


LupeEersHAaLL.— What is the derivation of this 
word? There are not fewer than four places of the 
name in England. Two of them are mentioned in 
Domesday—that in Wiltshire as Litlegarsele, that 
in Buckingham as Lutegarser— Lugarsale in Sus- 
sex and Lutgareshale in Gloucestershire being 
omitted, doubtless because not then manors. The 
concluding syllable evidently stands for “ hall,” as 
on the Close Roll of 9 John the castle near Marl- 
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borough, then in his hands, is styled “Domus 
Regis de Lutgar.” What does this prefix mean? 
The ancient spelling gives no support to “lodger,” 
which would be a natural inference from the 
modern, although the origin of the term Lodger’s 
Hall would remain to be explained. H. B. 


Aycient Soir or tHe Rorner.—In the first 
volume of the Mirror, published in 1822 by Lim- 
bird, in the Strand, is an interesting account of an 
ancient ship found buried in an old branch of the 
river Rother, in Kent. At p. 177 of vol. i. it is 
stated that she was 63 ft. 8in. long, and about 
15 ft. broad, and when dug out was taken to 
Waterloo Road and exhibited. Can any of your 
— — me what became of this curious old 

t, which appears to have possessed some inter- 
esting peculiarities, and was in a good state of pre- 
servation ? 


Proracanpists or Russia.— What was, or is, 
their platform, and when were they organized ? 
know about the Nihilists, the Terrorists, the Regi- 
cides, and but seek information 
respecting ropagandists. These Russian 
societies are as hard to discriminate as the Irish 
societies. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Ocroser.—Last year I inquired, on behalf of a 
lady friend, for floral descriptions of July, and 
several correspondents, with our usual courtesy to 
each other in ‘N. & Q.,’ sent me various 
both from poets and prose men. (As Prior has 
“verse men,” I may, I hope, use “prose men”: 
see ‘ N. & Q..’ 7 S. iv. 369; v. 52.) 

My friend now wants s descriptive of 
October. She says, “I have Clare’s poems; and 
I do not care for Bishop Mant’s ‘ Months,’ his 
verse is so laboured and poor.” I have thought 
of Spenser’s “ October,” in the ‘ Cantos of Muta- 
bility ’; Bacon’s essay ‘ Of Gardens’; a couplet in 
* Comus,’ towards the end; and E. A. Poe’s 
*Ulalame.’ Will some of your readers kindly in- 
dicate other passages, English or foreign? Replies 
to be sent direct. will acknowledge any I re- 
ceive in ‘Notices to Correspondents,’ as I did 

ore. JoraTHas Boucuisr. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Taomas Grirrira who wrote 
in the London in the twenties as “‘ Janus Weather- 
cock,” and was in 1837 convicted on his own con- 
feasion of forgery on the Bank of England, has 
for the last fifty years been credited with at least 
four cold-blooded murders by poison. Talfourd, 
Dickens, Procter, and Bulwer all took his guilt as 
& proven fact. More modern writers have followed 
in their wake. I wish to ask, Is there any reason- 
able evidence on whiob, I will not say to damn a 
man, but on which to kick a cat? I wish you 
would ventilate the subject. His flight when the 


insurance companies refused payment made th 
look black against him at the time; but then folks 
did not know that the poor devil was conscious of 
a forgery perpetrated some ten years before. Quite 
enough to frighten him. Then we are told of a 
diary kept by him—virtually a confession of the 
poisonings. i can find no case of any child of 
Adam who ever saw the wondrous document. 
The question is worth going into. 
A. H. Caristiz. 


Comic Pustication.—I remember a small 
magazine, full of wit and humour, published about 
1850. Among other things it contained ‘A Lay 
of Modern Baby-lon,’ beginning,— 

The ancient dame of Hubbard, 
More ancient there are none 
Hath hied her to her cupboard, 
To fetch her dog a bone. 
Also an extremely amusing ‘Letter from Miss 
Jemima Cragg to a Friend,’ giving an account of 


[| her own inconstancy to her two lovers, Samuel 


Wilkins and “young Sarnders at the green- 

grocer’s.” What is the title? I fancy it never 

met with the success which it deserved. Are any 

of the contributors known ? tT. F. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Apert Scurrmer.—Can any reader give me 
information about Master Albert Schirmer, a child 
who acted about 1806 in London? I know of 
him only that on the portrait of him which I 
possess is the following: “One of the principal 
performers on the German stage in London. Born 
27 Nov., 1790.” Any references or information 
will be most gratefully accepted. 

Gro, P. Baxer, Jun. 


Tae or Cieantuss.—lIs there any 
metrical version in English of the ‘ Hymn to : 
by Cleanthes, commencing, — 

Kvdior rodvevupe, rayKpares aia! 
R. M. Spence. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Verses sy Parnricx.—In which of the 
works of Simon Patrick, Bishop of Ely, does this 
quotation occur 

Agnes, who art the Lamb’s chaste Spouse, 
nlighten thou our hearts within ; 
Not only lop the spreading boughs, 
But root out of us every sin. 
O, Lady singularly great, 
After this state by sin opprest, 
Translate us to that quiet seat, 
Above to triumph with the blest. 
This is supposed to be his translation of an old 
Latin hymn, from a Romish missal printed in 
1520. A. Pratt. 


Sr. Rowsto.—The ancient chapel of Hampstead 
is said by Browne Willis, in his ‘ Parochiale 
Anglicanum,’ te have been dedicated to this saint, 


ay 
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while Newcourt leaves the {name blank; but it 
would actually ere that the chapel was formerly 
known as that of the Blessed Virgin, having the 
same dedication as the mother church of Hendon. 
Who was St. Rowsio, and upon what authority does 
Willis dedicate Hampstead Chapel to him? Park 
(‘ Hist. of Hampstead’) states that the nearest 
name he can find is St. Roche, probably an Irish 
saint, and he queries the very existence of St. 
Rowsio. Is there any record of early parochial 
churches the dedications of which were changed at 
the period of the Reformation, or at any other 


time ? E. T. Evans, 
63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Fi-r1.—Can any one tell me where it is that 
Thackeray uses this term for Paul de Kock’s 
novels and similar modern French literature ? 

J. W. ALtison. 

Stratford, E. 


or Two Crownep Heaps.’—Can any 
of ey readers kindly inform me who was the 
author of a book bearing the above title ? 

W. 8S. B. H. 


Bup«vs.—The following occurs in the Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxxvii. p. 309. They are spoken of as 
“the old lines quoted by Budzeus ”:— 

Non est inquirendum 
Unde venit venison, 
Nam si forte furto sit 
Sola fides sufficit. 


What is their origin ? 


“THERE IS A SILVER LINING TO EVERY CLOUD.” 
—This saying, become very current of late years, 
and adopted as the title of a work of fiction by 
Mrs. H. 3. Mackarness, ‘The Cloud with the Silver 
Lining,’ may have been brought into prominence 
by Dickens’s use of it in ‘ Bleak House,’ chap. xviii. 

178 of the original edition, where he makes 
id Skimpole say, “I expand, I open, I turn 
my silver lining outward like Milton’s cloud, and 
it’s more agreeable to both of us.” The reference 
here is to ‘ Comus,’ 221-225 :— 
Was I deceiv’d, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 
1 did not err, there does a sabie cloud 
forth her silver lining on the night, 
And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 
Upon this passage T. Warton observes, “ When 
succour seems to be lost, heaven unexpectedly 
presents the silver lining of a cloud to the virtuous”; 
and it is in this sense that the saying is generally 
applied. Can it to be traced further back ; and 
has it equivalents in other ae ? 
. E. 


Ropixson Famrty.—Oan any of your readers 
tell me whether there are any descendants in Eng- 
land now of a William Robinson, who bought 
Rokeby in 1611? He came from Carleton-juxta- 


ASTARTE, 


Snayth, and was a haberdasher and a citizen of 
London. The ultimate object of my inquiry is to 
obtain some information about a grandson (?) of his, 
named Rowland Robinson, who went from Cumber- 
land to Rhode Island in 1675. 


J. T. 
Brigham Vicarage, Carlisle. 


Replies, 


*COUNT LUCANOR, 
(7™ 8. vi. 199.) 

AmIright insupposing that the storyalluded toin 
your note on El Conde Lucanor is one which I met 
with many years ago somewhere, in the days before 
I had learned to make notes of such matters, and 
which may be compendiously given as follows? 
The narration, as I first met with it, was, as you 
say, wonderfully naive, and to reproduce it tale 
quale, even if I had the needed literary skill, 
would occupy far too much of your space. The 
theme, however, of the narrator may be summarily 
stated thus. 

Three sailors (I think my version of the story 
called them Irish sailors) were wrecked on the 
coast of Spain. In utter destitution they begged 
their way to the residence of the Court, at 
the instigation of one of the three, who declared 
that he had thought of a plan by which, when 
once there, they could not only retrieve their 
misfortune, but make their fortune. Arrived at 
the Court, they presented themselves before the 
Lord Chamberlain, to whom they declared that 
they had been wrecked while coming to Spain for 
the purpose of submitting to his Spanish Majesty 
a most wonderful and important discovery. By 
long study of the secrets of nature (they must, one 
is tempted to think, have had a prophetic know- 
ledge of the terms of some modern advertisements) 
they had discovered the means of making a wondrous 
cloth, the special property of which was that it was 
invisible save to the eyes of those born of legiti- 
mately married parents. The immense value of 
such a discovery to a people so justly proud of 
purity of descent as the Spaniards would be at 
once evident to his lordship. 

The Chamberlain instantly admitted the vast 
importance of the discovery, and professed himself 
willing to aid their views to the extent of his 
power. They explained that the manufacture of 
the wondrous cloth was very costly; and they had 
lost everything in the wreck. The Chamberlain, 
already enthusiastic for so priceless a discovery, 
declared that no question of cost should stand in 
the way of the utilization of it ; and to their hint 
that, of course, it would be peree | that their 
operations should be conducted secretly, promised 
that they should be shut up, and everything pro- 
vided for the manufacture which was necessary. 
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Of course, their necessities turned out to be 
numerous and very costly. But the Chamberlain 
was as good as his word, and all they asked for was 
supplied to them. 

At last, after a few weeks of pape, the 
discoverers announced that the product of their 
work was ready for his lordship’s inspection. So 
they came before him with extended hands and 
arms, with the action of people displaying a 
gorgeously magnificent cloth. The Chamberlain 
started violently and turned suddenly pale (of 
course, from the excess of his wonder and ad- 
miration), but forthwith recovered himself, and, 
reflecting that a blot is no blot till it is hit, that 
the painful secret of his maternal parent’s frailty 
was still a secret, and that the flaw in his scutcheon 
need not be known any more than it was before, 
he went into ecstasies at the exceeding beauty of the 
fabric before him. Then, not without considerable 
malicious enjoyment of the experiment, he pro- 
ceeded to exhibit the miraculous manufacture to 
the courtiers. Of course, the experience of all of 
them was a repetition his own. But not a man of 
them failed to protest in the strongest possible 
terms his admiration for the beauty, the gorgeous- 
ness, the splendid colour of the cloth before them. 

At last one, who had been especially loud in his 
admiration for the work and the workmanship, 
declared (he must have been a Radical, perhaps a 
relative of the Irish sailors) that it was impossible 
to find any use to which to put the wondrous cloth 
80 proper as making a garment for their gracious 
sovereign. 

The brilliant idea was unanimously adopted by ac- 
clamation. Of course the terrible revelation which 
the inner consciousness of the unhappy monarch ex- 
perienced was more tremendous to him than to any 
other. But he, too, was equal to the occasion. 
He was enthusiastic over the beauties of the cloth ; 
but feebly strove to fight off the proposition that 
he should ride through the city clothed only in this 
superb and royal cloth. But fearing to excite a 
suspicion that might be fatal to his throne if he 
too obstinately refused the proposal, the hapless 
man consented, and was in due course placed on 
his charger even as Adam walked in Paradise, 
while all the court swore that never before was 
seen a monarch so right royally arrayed. And 
all went well till a poor beggar man, who 
had succeeded in thrusting himself into the fore- 
most row of the crowd assembled to see the royal 
progress, threw himself on his knees before bis 
sovereign, and cried aloud, ‘‘ Most gracious 
majesty! They may all tell your Majesty what 
they please ; but it don’t matter a button to an 
human being whether I was born in lawful wedloc 
or not ; and I beg to assure your Majesty that your 
Majesty is at this moment as stark naked as in the 
moment you were born !” 

T. Apotravs 


In your review of ‘ Count Lucanor’ you mention 
the story of a king riding naked through the 
streets. I may remark, if no one else has done so, 
that Hans Christian Andersen has the same story, 
very little altered, but, I think, somewhat less 
humorous than that told by Patronio. Whether 
Andersen's story was taken directly from this 
source or not I cannot say. E. YarDuey. 

[The story in ‘Count Lucanor’ is the same as Ma. 
TROLLOPE sends. } 


Doat Orion or THE Stuart Famity §. 
vi. 27, 134).—Your two correspondents agree in 
assigning the origin of the Stewarts to one Flaad ; 
but as to his derivation they plead ignorance. Such 
& name was surely never found in Normandy. It 
sounds Hibernian, or probably from Lochaber, 
where the language of the Dalryad was identical 
at that remote period. One correspondent says 
that “everybody knows that tbey are Fitzallans, 
being a younger branch of the family of which the 
Duke of Norfolk is the head.” This is hardly cor- 
rect, since Burton, the latest Scottish historian, 
merely states that the origin of the royal family of 
the Stewarts isa mystery. The well-informed writer 
of the interesting articles on Scottish-history which 
have lately appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine agrees 
with Camden as to their descent from Banquo. 
From his office of Clarencieux King of Arms, Cam- 
den was likely to be well versed in Norman genea- 
logies; at all events his account of the families of 
Jobn Baliol and Robert Bruce is clear enough, 
and it seems very strange that when the first 
of the Stewart line was reigning in England he 
should write as he does, His own words are :— 

“ Fleance, Banquo’s son, escaped the snare that was laid 
for him (by Macbeth), fled into Wales, where for some 
time he kept himself close, and having married Nesta 
(Welsh for Agnes), the daughter (granddaughter?) of 
Griffeth ap Llewlyn, Prince of North Wales, he begat 
Walter, who, returning into Scotland, suppressed the re- 
bellion of the Islanders with the reputation of much 
bravery, and managed the King’s revenue in those parts 
with so great prudence that the King made him Stewart 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. Whereupon the name 
of an office gave the surname of Stew:rt t» his posterity, 
which, spreading through all parts of Scotland in many 
noble branches, hath long flourished there, ‘Three 
hundred and thirty ycars ago Robert Stewart, a de- 
scendant of this house in right of Margaret, his mother, 
daughter of King Robert Bruce, obtained the Kingdom 
of Scotland ; and now lately James Stewart, the sixth of 
that name King of Scotland, in right of Margaret, his 
great-grandmother, daughter of Henry VII. (by divine 
appointment of the Ruler of all things), with the great 
and general applause of all nations, is advenced to the 
monarchy of Great Britsin.” 

Picrvs. 


Sxrxetnorre (5" §. iv. 450 ; v. 56; 7 S. vi. 
230).—This is evidently a place-name of Norse 
origin. Scagglethorpe is very likely connected with 
it, either as the original or the derivative. The sup- 
position of two of your correspondents, that “ the 
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word is of Saxon, therefore of Germanic origin,” 
will not bear examination. Thorpe is a word intro- 
duced into England by the Danes, and signified a 
group of cottages built near each other for protec- 
tion (compare Latin turb-a,a crowd). It is found 
almost exclusively in the counties settled by the 
Norsemen. The prefix skikel, or scaggle, must be 
referred to the same source. Sc in Anglo-Saxon 
(there was no k in the language) followed by a 
vowel was uniformly soft, ¢.g., scip=ship, scire= 
shire, sceap=sheep. Neither skikel nor scaggle, 
therefore, could be derived from this source. Skakkr 
in Old Norse means awry, crooked, Anglicé a-skew, 
Skikel- or Scaggle-thorp means the crooked, strag- 
gling hamlet, a character which, although I have 
not the honour of its acquaintance, I daresay it 
deserved, and probably still deserves, 


J. A. Picron. 
fandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Scagglethorpe is a township in the parish of 
Settrington. The name cannot be of Saxon origin, 
as your correspondent supposes, as there have 
never been any Saxons in Yorkshire, The suffix 
-thorpe being Scandinavian, the prefix is also pre- 
sumably Scandinavian. The D day form Scache- 
torp is an indication that the / is merely euphonic. 
The hamlet lies at the foot of a very remarkable 
headland, which jats out into the plain for a mile 
or two from the escarpment of the chalk. Hence 
the O.N. skagi, a ness, or headland, from the verb 
skaga, to jut out, describes precisely the position 
of the thorpe. The name of the neighbouring 
hamlet of Knapton, which lies at the foot of a 
similar headland, would have the same meaning in 


the language of the Angles. Isaac Taytor. 
Settringto». 


Caravays (7 §. vi. 126).—Is not this word 
used in the passage quoted in exactly the same 
connexion as carriages in Acts xxi. 15, “ We took 
up our carriages and went to Jerusalem.” 

R. W. Hacxwoor. 


_ Cuavcer 8, vi, 225).—Mr. Hatu’s sugges- 
tion at this reference is quite to the point, and may 
well be right. It is curious to observe, on the other 
hand, how frequently the poet ends a line, espe- 
cially in his ‘ Troilus,’ with “ lady dere.” However, 
I wish to take the opportunity of mentioning that 
the two poems which I now ascribe to Cnaucer 
will be included in my new edition of Chaucer's 
‘Minor Poems,’ shortly to be published by the 
Clarendon Press, It is a remarkable fact that this 
will be the first edition founded on the best manu- 
scripts, the first edition with sufficient notes, and 
the first from which the plainly spurious poems 
are omitted. W. Sxear. 


348, 438 ; vi. 138).—“ Let 
go the sprit-sail breales, and haft of the sheets,” in 
Sturmy reads ‘‘ Loose sprit-sail, and hawl aft the 


sheets” in New-House. The correction is also 
made in the errata to Sturmy. The second quota- 
tion is the same in both works, and is by no means 
clear. Note the curious way of spelling New- 
House. His ‘Whole Art of Navigation,’ in five 
books, was dedicated to James II. and issued by 
royal licence, by his Majesty’s command, (signed) 
Sunderland, 1685. W. eB 
14, America Square, Minories, E.C, 


Tennyson Famity (7 §. v. 407).—In answer 
to Mr. Brapsury, the other two were George, born 
at Tealby, the eldest son, who died in infancy, and 
Edward, born Oct. 14, 1813, still, I believe, living 
unmarried. Ww. KELLAND. 

Southsea. 


‘Tae Birps or Mancuester’ §, vi. 247). 
—Mr. John Blackwall’s observations on birds in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester were contributed 
at intervals to the Proceedings of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, in whose 
memoirs they appeared as follows :— 

Second Series, vol. iv., 1824. 

Tables of the various Species of Periodical Birds 
observed in the Neighbourhood of Manchester. 

On the Notes of Birds, including an Enquiry whether 
or not they are Instinctive. 

Observations conducive towards a more complete His- 
tory of the Cuckoo. 

Second Series, vol. v., 1831. 

On a remarkable Fact in the Natural History of the 
Swallow Tribe. 

On the Instincts of Birds. 

John Blackwall was born at Manchester in 1790 
and died at Llanwrst May, 1881. His chief work 
was his ‘History of the Spiders of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ 1861-4, published by the Ray Society. 
Another of his works was ‘ Researches in Zoology,’ 
1834. There is a memoir of Blackwall in vol. v. of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Joun H, Nopat. 
Heaton Moor, Stockport, 


John Blackwall, the accurate zoologist, of whom 
there is a notice in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ published 
his article on ‘ Periodical Birds observed in Man- 
chester’ in the Memoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, second series, 
vol. iv., 1824; and it was reprinted in his ‘ Re- 
searches in Zoology,’ 1834. 

Cuartes W. Sorron. 

Manchester Free Library. 

[Ma. Frep. Leary is thanked for a reply to the same 
effect. ] 


Amsrerpam Corres-Hovuse vi. 167).— 
In an old volume I have, called ‘The Pocket Com- 
panion,’ published 1741, there is a ee directory 
of “ merchants, &c.,” from which I quote the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Lee, Joseph, Turkey Merchant, Amsterdam Coffee- 
House, Threadneedle Street.” 

Mr. Warp inquires whether there is any list of 
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coffee-houses. I have a printed list of upwards of 
one hundred coffee-houses, published in 1803; but 
the Amsterdam does not appear therein. 

Joun Taytor. 


The old Amsterdam Coffee-House was behind 
the Royal Exchange, according to the ‘‘ List of 
some of the Coffee- Houses in London during Queen 
Anne’s Reign, 1702-1714,” given in Mr. Ashton’s 
* Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne’ (1882), 
vol. ii. pp. 262-8. In Timbs’s ‘Clubs and Club 
Life in London ’ (1872) there is a special index to 
the coffee-houses referred to in the text, but the 
name of the Amsterdam Ooffee-House does not 
appear. G. F. R. B. 


Miss Foorr, Countsss or Harnineron (7* S. 
vi. 166).—If Mr. FrrzParrick means by the phrase 
“the previous Lady Harrington” to refer to the 
first wife of the Lord Harrington who for his 
second wife married Miss Foote, he must be in 
error in suggesting that she was the lady who 
affronted Garrick in the zenith of his fame. Dates 
will show this, viz., Garrick died in January, 
1779 ; Lord Harrington (whose second wife was 
Miss Foote) was not born till 1780, just one year 
after Garrick’s death. Joun TayYtor. 

Park Lodge, Dagnall Park. 


Dr. (5" 8. i. 426, 497; 7S. vi. 230). 
—It is certain that neither Dr. J. T. Guillotin, who 
did not die by the instrument of death called, or 
supposed to be called, after him, nor Dr. J. B. V. 
Guillotine, who did 20 lose his head, nor M. 
Louis, who had such credit as was due to the 
invention, was the real inventor of the guillotine, 
though one or other of them may have recommended 
it, and perhaps perfected it. 

It was in use in Italy at least two hundred years 
before their time, as is proved by a MS. Neapolitan 
diary in my possession, of which the last entry is 
dated 1498. The book is full of coloured drawings 
of processions, embassies, battles, fleets, and various 
historical events. 

Among the drawings are two, of veritable 
guillotines, standing in no need of being further 

rfected, at one of which a condemned person is 

eeling, in expectation of the fall of the death- 
dealing steel. Hewry H. Gress. 

Aldenham, 


Tae Particrs “De” (7™ S. v. 327, 352).— 
This is quite arbitrary. The late Mr. Devaynes, 
M.P. for Barnstaple and Winchilsea, 1790-1802, 
wrote his name together, while his descendants, 
who still live in the Isle of Thanet, generally give 
** De Vaynes.” The De Vas family of Pickhurst, 
Kent, since 1800 write their name Devas, 

W. D. 


Soarry Sam (7* §, vi. 46, 95, 232).—With due 
deference to them, none of your correspondents 


has hit off as yet the correct reason why the late 
Bishop of Oxford was called “Soapy Sam.” The 
fact of his washing his hands in hot water and 
coming out with them clean is certainly not at all 
applicable to the saying, as hot water in no way 
suggests dirty water. A friend of mine received 
the following reply from the bishop, and it is 
undoubtedly the right one. It runs: ‘‘ Because, 
whenever I wash my hands in dirty water, I can 
come out with them clean.” G. 


Artuur Bury, D.D. v. 46 ; vi. 178).— 
The date of Dr. Bury’s death was undoubtedly 
May 3, 1713. See the ‘ Postboy,’ May 16, i713, 
quoted in ‘The Miscellaneous Works of Bishop 
Atterbury,’ ed. J. Nichols, vol. i. p. 479. The 
Rev. C. W. Boase sends me the entry of his burial 
from the parish register of South Petherton, “1713 
Maii 6, Rev™ Arthur Bury, 8.T.P.”; and adds 
that the date of death is given on his —- 


Tootn Brusnes (7 vi. 247).—The follow- 
ing extract from a letter—one of a long series in 
my possession, from William Bradford, son of 
Samuel Bradford, Dean of Westminster and Bishop 
of Carlislke—to Samuel Kerrich, Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, indicates that tooth- 

wder and, presumably, tooth-brushes were in use 

ong before Lord Chesterfield’s time :— 
Westm', Octob" 20%, 1719, 

I have now a favour to beg of you ye next time you 
to Mrs. Newtons: (by ye by I suppose I am never to 
forgiven for not calling to take my leave before I left 
Camb:) it is to ask Mrs, Watson wt ye Powder ehe once 
gave me for my teeth is compounded of ; I know there is 
myrrh in it, but cannot tell w' else. I have us’d all I had, 
and like a puppy forgot to get any more when in Coll: to 
be sure I am in love, but who can help y' you know 
Sam? Pray let me know this in your next. It is now 
determined to my no small satisfaction that I am not to 

into Orders ’till Lent ; so yt one winter more I am at 

iberty to enjoy ye agreeable entertainments of ye town 
asa Man of this World. However I have bespoke a suit 
of black cloths, not by way of preparation, but as I think 
they are ye genteelest wear y' is w‘» a sword and white 
gloves. 
The last sentence gives an interesting example of 
the costume of the time. William Bradford was 
ordained on Feb. 28, 1719/20. On May 7 he 
announces, “I have once more and I hope for ever 
bid adieu to all thoughts of Love, Women, and 
such like Nonsense.” But he married shortly after, 
became Vicar of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Archdeacon 
of Rochester, and died July 15, 1728, aged thirty- 
two. ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


By the recommendation of Dr. Gregory, ‘The 
Catechism of Health, by Dr. Faust, was ** pub- 
lished for the use of the inhabitants of Scotland 
in 1797. It contains no instructions as to the use 
of a brush for the teeth ; they were to be cleaned 
“after each meal either by drinking or gargling 
the mouth.” The front teeth were to be ‘* pre- 
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served sound by constant use and the chewing 
particularly of dry substances, as bread, &c.” In 
the instructions for the treatment of children I find 
that their hair ought to be “combed repeatedly 
every day”; but the hair-brush appears to have 
been unknown to the editor, as, apparently, also 
was the tooth-brush. J. F. Mayseras. 
Liverpool, 


If tooth- brushes were in use when Henry 
Esmond first visited Castlewood, they must, I 
think, have been of very recent invention, for 
Salmon, in whose ‘Synopsis Medicine’ (1695) 
there are minute directions for cleansing the teeth, 
not only does not mention them, but directs that 
the teeth be washed “ with a cloth”; and again, 
on the same page, “ Dip a little stick therein [that 
is, in the wash], rub the Teeth with the end 
thereof, and then wipe them with a rag.” Tooth- 
brushes would not seem, indeed, to have been in- 
vented in 1730, when Swift, in his very nasty 
description of a ‘ ’s Dressing Room,’ speaks of 
“the scrapings from be teeth and gums.” 

C. C. B. 


The Abbé Nadal (‘Traité du Luxe des Dames 
Romaines’), speaking of the care taken of their 
teeth by Roman ladies, says, “Elles se servcient 
de petites brosses pour se les nettoier.” He also 
tells us that Martial sent a tooth-brush as a present 
toa a friend, but without giving precise refer- 
ence. t 


udents of Martial will — be able to | Po 


supply this. Ovid gives several recipes for tooth 
wders and pastes, but does not, so far as I have 
m able to ascertain in a hurried search, mention 
tooth-brushes, J. H. Bet, 
Epworth, 


“Washing his teeth out of a tavern window” 
occurs in the Tatler about 1709. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Expressions in ‘Tue Lone Pack’ (7™ vi. 
148).—‘* To wear money” (it is so that Hogg 
spells this word in his version of the story) in the 
sense of to spend it is one of our commonest phrases 
in North Lincolnshire. Bailey has, “ Ware your 
money, %.¢, bestow it well. North Country.” 
Streatfeild refers to Cl. and Vigf. ‘ Dict.’ and to 
Jamieson for the etymology of the word. Is not 
phantages a misprint for phantasies? Hogg has 
the latter (see the Monthly Chronicle, i. vi. 251). 

C. C. B. 


Ware, in the sense of “spend,” is still a well- 
known word on the border, as well as all over 
Scotland. Gro. Nertson. 


Halliwell s.v, Ware,” “ This term is an 
archaism. North.” A. 
Lex. 


“ To war, ware, v.a., (1) to lay out as expense ; 
(2) to expend, to bestow in whatever sense P38) to 


waste, to squander” (Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dic- 
tionary’). The word is in common use in Scotland 
now. Hersert Maxwett. 

[It occurs in the ‘ Paston Letters,’ 1463, ‘ Wyll no 
thyng ware upon him,’ ed. 1874, ii, 1389” (Axon), Other 
replies are acknowledged. ] 


Dears or Cuive (7 §. vi. 207).—In ‘ A Pic- 
ture of England,’ 1789, translated from the French 
of M. D’Archenholz, the author says :— 

“Tt is mortifying to reflect that this hatred to exist- 
ence should have taken possession of the mind of so great 
a man as Lord Clive, who also terminated his glorious 
career with his own hand...... all his treasures could not 
prevent a prosecution against him...... which by insen- 
sibly augmenting the melancholy that had long preyed 
on his mind, precipitated that fatal resolution which 
delivered mankind rm the scourge of Asia,” 

The ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ 1809, has, “ He put an end to 

himself in 1774.” Gleig’s ‘ Life of Lord Clive,’ 

chap. xxxi., records that he killed himself with a 

penknife, with which he had shortly before mended 

@ pen for a lady. J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool, 


Some time after Clive’s death appeared an extra- 
ordinary book, ‘ The Life of Robert, Lord Clive... 
with Anecdotes of his Private Life and the Par- 
ticular Circumstances of his Death,’ by Charles 
Carraccioli, Gent., London, n.d., 4 vols. The 
“ particular circumstances” which the author i 
rts to know are very meagre, for he says (vol. iv. 
. 556) “ we do not presume to ascertain whether 
it was a fit of insanity or through hurry and inex- 

rience in the art of shaving himself that he un- 

ortunately cut the jugular vein.” The writer 

on in a semi-sarcastic tone to detail the event. The 
book is said to be very scarce, but a copy will be 
found in the India Office Library, while I possess 
another. An elaborate note on the different ver- 
sions of the story of Clive’s death will be found in 
Mr. H. ©. Bowen’s edition of Macaulay’s ‘Lord 
Clive, 1877, p. 135. 

J. Matcotm Buttocn, M.A. 
Aberdeen. 


Sharpe’s ‘ Peerage’ refers to Clive’s death in the 
following passage :— 

“ His untimely end might well be regretted, who, in 
his lifetime, bad presented 70,000/. as a provision to 
alleviate the broken state of health of the invalids of a 
service, to which he himself eventua!ly fell a victim.” 
If, as the above passage suggests, his death was 
violent, an inquest was doubtless held. It is pos- 
sible that the records exist, and could be examined ; 
they would decide the question. 

A. W. Hatuey. 


Alloa. 


“He committed suicide” is the version of the 
‘ English Cyclopedia.’ There is a good account of 
his career in the ‘ Georgian Era,’ 1834, ii. 74, but 
no particularity as to his death. He took quantities 
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accomplished musician, remorseless volup 


of opium to allay the agony from gall-stones. Even 
Cunningham is not as exact as usual on this point. 
He says, “Clive put an end to himself in No. 45 
with a razor; some say with a penknife.” The Rev. 
Mr. Gleig wrote his life; I do not know whether 
he is more exact. I dare say not, for biographers 
and historians mostly follow Hume in his extra- 
ordinary negligence, it is not so easy to follow him 
in his style. ©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Grorce Hancer, Fourth Baron 
(7™ §. vi. 47, 95).—My thanks are due to Mr. 
Watuis and Mr. E. Leatow Bienxivsorr. I 
should, however, be much obliged to the latter if 
he would kindly give me the reference to the edi- 
tion of Gillray’s ‘Caricatures’ from which he 
quotes. Would Mos 1x Ure inform me why he 
asserts so positively that Lord Coleraine “‘ was 
gezetted an ensign in the army in 1796.” His 
reference to Mr. Walford’s gossipy article in his 
‘Tales of Great Families,’ the greater part of 
which is obviously founded on Combe’s ‘ Life and 
Adventures,’ does not appear to support it. I 
asked question 4 because Hanger served in the 
Guards from 1771 to 1776, and subsequently in the 
Hessian Jager Corps and Tarleton’s Light Dra- 
goons, and it seemed curious that he should after- 
wards, on Sept. 29, 1796, be gazetted an ensign in 
the 70th Foot. G. F. R. B, 


From an old bookseller’s catalogue I cut the fol- 
lowing, and echo his query :-— 
* Scandalous.—Memoirs of the New Insect, inter- 
reed with Sketches of other Singular Characters, 
ront,a portrait of the person satirized, 12mo., bad copy, 
5s. Circa 179-.—A highly scandalous account of a very 
well-known character of the time, of Jewish descent ; an 


+ 


’ 
actor, gambler, friend of George Hanger, and rascal—the 
question is,—who was he?” 
Frank Reve Fowxe. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 


Daniet Dz For vi. 105).—The extract 
given by Mr. Hipwett at the above reference 
relates most probably to the younger De Foe. In 
1736 he was one of nine candidates for the office 
of secretary to the Million Bank, vacant through 
the death, by suicide, of Mr. Robert Harle. Twenty 
directors voted, the result being that Mr. Nathaniel 
Neal was elected by a majority of one vote (ten to 
nine) over Mr, George Wallis ; “ Mr. Daniel Defoe,” 
as the name is spelt in the manuscript before me, 
appears to have been in the good graces of one 
director only, as he received but a single vote. The 
voting was by bailot upon the “ exhaustive ” prin- 
ci Atrrep WALLIs. 


Breaker (7 8, vi. 169).—As we would speak 
of a “breaker in” of horses, so, under the old 
system of treatment, may not the keepers have 


been spoken of as “ breakers” of lunatics? John- 
son (1785), s.v. “Break,” gives as one meaning 
“to tame; to train to obedience,” with the ex- 
ample, inter alia, 
Virtues like these 
Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. 
Addison. 
J. F. Mayseron. 

Liverpool. 

I never heard this word before; but surely we 
need take it in no other sense than a very common 
one—a man, that is, who “ breaks,” or “ breaks in,” 
those who require breaking in. It would simply 
represent what, I do not doubt, is still the popular 
idea—that force continues to be used on lunatice. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


I venture to that breaker here means 
tamer. Horses are “broken,” and the man who 
does it is a horse breaker. Cc. ©. B. 


It is dangerous to hazard a guess, but if the 
word was written braker, and connected with the 
brake used for refractory horses, its etymology 


might be traced. 
Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Guover's‘ History, GAZETTEER, AND DiREcTORY 
or THe County or Dersy’ vi. 148).—The 
two parts published in 1831 and 1833 respectively 
are the only volumes which have been published. 
See the letter to this effect, written by Messrs. 
Mozley & Son, which is pasted in the copy of the 
first volume in the Baoding Room in the British 
Museum. G. F. R. B. 


This ‘ History, Gazetteer, and Directory of the 
County of Derby’ was intended to consist of two 
volumes, and the first part of each volume only has 
been published, the titles and dedication bearing 
date 1829. When Messrs. Mozley, the publishers, 
closed their works here the stock of Glover was 
sold, and the date 1882, which A. B. gives, is from 
the new title then inserted. Glover collected a 
mass of information for the completion of the 
work, which, during his lifetime and since, was 
sold to various parties. I have a considerable 
quantity of the Ms. H. H. B. 

Derby. 

(The Rev. E. Coutetr, the Parsonage, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., adds: “ The author lived in very straitened circum- 
stances in Derby up to the time of his death, I used to 
see him occasionally when I resided in Derby.” } 


Litsratore or Cuurca Batts (7* §. vi. 181). 
—In ‘ Muse Anglicane,’ editio quinta, 1741, vol. i. 
pp. 244-8, is a poem in Latin hexameters, of about 
a hundred and thirty lines, entitled ‘ Campane 
Undellenses,’ by Gul. Dillingham, 8.T.P.Cantab. 

he asterisk prefixed in the table of 


It seems from t 
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contents to have been first inserted in this edition. 
The musical peal, or rather, as my late friend the 
renowned campanologist, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, 
styled it, ring of bells, at Oundle, in Northampton- 
shire, on the banks of the Nen, is graphically de- 
scribed. At that date there appears to have been 
only five bells, and the wish is uttered that some 
donor would add a sixth :— 

His, O, quis sextam a‘ijiciet? tum nempe liceret 

Sexcentos variare modos, 
The date of the poem seems probably that of the 
reign of Charles II.; and a note adds, “Oundle 
contracté ex Avondale, Cambd.” 

At p. 109-12 of the same volume, having also an 
asterisk prefixed in the table of contents, is another 
long poem in Latin hexameters by the same author, 
entitled ‘Sphzristerium Suleianum,’ descriptive of 
a bowling-green and the game of bowls at Wans- 
ford, in Northamptonshire, a village near Oundle. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Allow me to supplement Mr. Atopis’s list by 
the names of one or two other works on this sub- 
ject :— 

History of Bells. (With bibiography.) By W. An- 
drews. Paisley, Gardiner, 1885, crown 8vo. 

Practical Remarks on Belfries and Ringers. Illus- 
trated. By Rev. H. T, Ellacombe. London, Bell, 1871, 


S8vo. 

The Bell: its Origin, History, and Uses. By Rev. A. 
Gatly. London, Bell, 1848, 8vo. 

Bells and Bell Ringers, By B. Lomax. London, In- 
field, 1879, 12mo. 

English Bells and Bell Lore. (Founders, traditions, 
inecriptions, &c.) By T. North. Leek, 1885, 8vo. 

Surrey Bells and London Bell-founders. By J. Stahl- 
schmidt. London, Elliot Stock, 1884, 4to. 

OC. Pratt. 
Norwich, 


Coat §, vi. 168).—Possibly black- 
lead, which has been found in Scotland passing 
into a kind of coal. See Phillips’s ‘ Mineralogy.’ 

Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading, 


_ Oorreer (7 §. vi. 146).—It is just possible, 
in villages no less than in towns, that the word 
may have had a more extended meaning than that 
attached to it by Mr. Degpes, with whom, how- 
ever, I agree in the main in thinking it refers to 
those living just outside the jurisdiction of the 
Court Lete. I am induced to think its significa- 
tion may be found lying beyond the limited range 
ofa manorial court. The word lete formerly pos- 
sessed, it would seem, a meaning of similar import 
with our word ward, used to denote a town division 
or limit. The four districts or wards into which 
the town of Ipswich was anciently divided were 
respectively known as East-Gate Lete, North-Gate 
Lete, South-Gate Lete, and West-Gate Lete, having 
no possible connexion with manor courts. The 


hamlets, of which there were four, may not have 
been included, except in a like manner to that in- 
dicated by Mr. Deepes, and so the inhabitants 
may have been regarded as “ outleets.” 

C. H. Everys Wuirs, F.S.A. 


Rewe=Rowep (7 vi. 167).—Recently at 
Dartmouth, Devon, a boatman named Rogers re- 
peatedly used the word rew instead of rowed while 
we were rowing in his boat, thus: “ He rew very 
well.” M. M. M. 

This conjugation is still common in the Isle of 
Axholme as regards most verbs having o in the 
present tense. We say mew for mowed, sew for 
sowed, snew for snowed, and so on. Even the verb 
“to saw” becomes sew in the past wer ye 


It is very common in Norfolk to express the 
past participle of row as rewe; and if you will 
allow me I will cite one or two other similar in- 
stances equally as common : shew=showed, snew= 
snowed, ew = owed, and shruck = shrieked. 

Joun ©, Pratt. 

Norwich. 


Peace or 1642(7" §. vi. 226).—May I be 
allowed to support our Editor in fixing the date of 
this peace in 1643, after the battle of Newbury? 
There seems to be little doubt that the thanke- 
giving was for the acceptance of “The Solemn 
League and Covenant,” in which the expressions 
“blessed peace” and “to amend our lives” both 
occur. Rapin’s ‘ History’ (1732), vol. ii. p. 483, 
gives this document in extenso, and states :— 

“ August the 28th (1643)...... the Parliament of Eng- 
land consented to the Covenant. Immediately after, the 
Assembly of Divines were ordered by both Houses to 
frame an exhortation to the taking of the Covenant, to 
be read publickly in all the Churches,” 

J. F. Manserou. 

Liverpool. 

Has not L. J. C. misread the date? On August 10, 
1641, Charles gave the royal assent to a Bill for 
carrying out the terms of the treaty with the Scots, 
and the armies on both sides were disbanded in 
September. If this is not the right explanation, 
I can only suggest that the Northamptonshire 
villagers had been hoaxed. There was no treaty 
with the Scots in 1642. 

Samvuet R. Garpiver. 
(R. E. N. writes to the same effect.) 


‘History or THe Rostns’: ‘ Vator Bene- 
Ficiorum’ (7™ v. 148, 251, 355).—Recurring 
to this subject, may I ask what reason there is 
for supposing that Bacon’s ‘ Liber Regis’ may be 
depended upon in the matter of the dedications of 
the various churches? Had the author any special 
facilities for ascertaining the facts? My parti- 


cular reason for asking is that in the case of a 
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church I am acquainted with this book gives the 
dedication in its popular form, which the late 
vicar was supposed to have proved from original 
records to be erroneous. W. S. B. H. 


Persory (7" 8, vi. 169).— 

“ Perjury before the Conquest was punished sometimes 
by death, other times by banishment, and sometimes by 
corporal punishment, Afterwards it came to a fine and 
ransom and disability to bear testimony (Sir E. Coke, 
*Inst.,’ iii, 163).”—Jacob’s ‘Law Dictionary,’ s.v., Lon- 
don, 1762. 


I have not the ‘ Institutes’ for reference. 
Ep. MaRsHALL. 


The punishment of death for perjury was first 
abolished by the Romans when the empire was 
converted to Christianity. Previous to that per- 
jurers were thrown headlong from the Tarpeian 
precipice ; but after that any one who swore falsely 
upon the Gospels was to have his tongue cut out. 
In 1562 perjury in England was punished with 
the pillory, fine, or imprisonment, but now only 
with the latter two of these three. 

J. W. Attisoy. 


Stratford, E, 


English law has never this offence by 
death, and I cannot discover that any foreign law 
has authorized the extreme penalty since the time 
of the early Romans. Perjury in England was 
punished by discretionary fine, imprisonment, and 
the pillory, which last punishment was abolished 
in 1837. An ancient writer says that the early 
Romans bound the offender hand and foot, and 
threw him headlong from the Tarpeian precipice. 
After the empire became Christian, however, this 
barbarous method was commuted for one which, if 
not equally as savage, was quite as cruel, namely, 
cutting out the victim’s tongue. J. E. Aten. 

Lightcliffe, Halifax, 


Curprevx vi. 247).—Do not the following 
questions and answers taken from Etherege’s ‘The 
Man of Mode, Act III. se, ii., lead to the con- 
clusion that a chedreux was a kind of periwig, 
probably named after some maker in Paris? The 
play was first published in 1676 :— 

“ He wears nothing but what are originals of the most 
famous hands in Paris...... The suit? Barroy. The Gar- 
niture? Le Gras. Theshoes? Piccar, The perriwig? 
Chedreux. The Gloves? You know the 
amell, Ladies,” 


J. F. Manseron. 


A chedreuz is a wig, so called from the maker’s 
name, most probably a Frenchman, the large flow- 
ing wigs of the Restoration (“ perruques a la Louis 
Quatorze”) having been imported into England 
from France. In the quotation from Oldbam, in- 


stead of “Their chedreux, perraques,” should we 
not read “ Their Chedreux perruques,” without the 
A. Bevsame. 


comma ? 
Paris. 


Lease For 999 Years (7" 8. iii. 450; iv. 72, 
176, 334, 416, 495; v. 72; vi. 72, 214).—Terms 
of 999 years are not so rare in modern convey- 
ancing as is generally supposed. One large class 
of property holders, the railway companies, has 
been compelled to resort to this length of term in 
order to = from a dilemma in which it found 
itself placed by an Act of Parliament. Among the 
clauses which give the companies compulsory powers 
of purchase is one preventing them acquiring land, 
save for the purposes of their undertaking, Con- 
sequently any waste land must be sold ; it cannot 
be held by them and let to tenants. When dealing 
with tunnel surfaces this clause was found to bea 
great stumbling-block. They could not part with 
the freehold on a t of the tunnels, and they 
could not let the land on account of the Act. So 
they wriggled out of the difficulty by granting, 
generally to the adjoining owners, a user over it 
for a term of 999 years on payment of a sum 
down. 

Two curious questions arise out of this, which 
perhaps some conveyancer will be able to answer. 
1. Is not this grant on the part of the companies 
an evasion of the Act, and therefore ultra vires? 
In which case would not the occupier after a lapse 
of twelve years acquire an ownership in fee? 2. 
Assuming this not to be so, could not the grantee 
make use of the recent “long term” Act (I forget 
its exact title) and convey to himself the freehold ? 
The companies, of course, would be perfectly in- 
different to either course, provided their tunnels 
were not interfered with. But would not there 
then be two owners of the fee simple ? 

Hotcomse Inciesy. 

Eastbourne. 


ConTinenTAL (7* §, vi. 209).—The continental 
troops referred to would be the regulars raised by 
the “continental congress,” consisting of delegates 
from the various American colonies, which met at 
en and, on Jane 15, 1775, appointed 
George Washington ‘commander-in-chief of the 
army then raised, or to be raised, for the defence of 
American liberty.” I quote from a ‘ Biography’ 
of the delegates “‘ who composed the congress of 
1776,” which was published in America about 
1829, but has lost the title-page. The following ex- 
tract is from the introduction, p. 51:— 

“ Arrangements having been made for the meeting of 
the second continental congress, on the 5th Sept., 1774, 
that body assembled at Philadelphia. All the colonies 
were represented except Georgia.” 

J. F. Mayseres. 


Liverpool. 


The following extract from Irving’s ‘ Life of 
Washington’ will answer the inquiry of A. H.:— 

“On the 15th of June, 1775, the army was regularly 
adopted by Congress...... Many still clung to the idea 
that in all these proceedings they were merely opposi 
the measures of the ministry, not the authority 
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the Crown, and thus the army before Boston was desig- 
nated as the continental army, in contradistinction to that 
under General Gage, which was called the ministerial 
army. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Washington 
Irving, I venture to think this explanation hardly 
sufficient. The designation of the united colonies 
as the “continent ” had already become an ordinary 
expression. Adams, in « letter to a friend, describes 
Washington as “a gentleman of one of the first for- 
tunes on the continent.” The general congress was 
familiarly called the continental congress, to distin- 
guish it from the state congresses of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, &c. 

Previous to the adoption of a national appella- 
tion, “ continental ” was a convenient term to apply 
to the insurgents, who had not yet shut the door 
to a reconciliation with the mother country. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Santa Sopnta (7" 8. iv. 328, 371, 436; v. 35, 
51, 290, 334, 351, 491; vi. 75, 192)—Mr. Hype 
Ctarxe does not write nicely, for once. It is not 
nice to question my testimony as to what I heard 
spoken by the guide, and spelt as pronounced. It 
is just as possible that the guide was a Turk as 
not, in a Tarkish mosque ; and why should a Turk 
not say “‘ Conshtantine” in Constantinople? Guides 
everywhere, moreover, are notorious for saying 
strange things ; but the nationality of the guide is 
of no account at all, as to the fact of the anecdote. 
Neither is it of much concern what were the Sul- 
tan’s exact words ; exactitude in repeating words 
is of rarest occurrence, save with those who defi- 
nitely aim at literal repetition. The mosaics were 
saved, and with every probability—if not certainty 
—through the Sultan’s action, whatever his words 
may have been. Charles Gordon was not 
in the East when the Sultan spake his 
words ; and Mr. Crossman says plainly enough 
that his visit was years afterwards—in 1858. I 
knew our “martyr” Gordon in Constantinople, 
but I do not know what he may have heard as to 
the Sultan’s exact words. Our talks were not of 
St. Sophia then, 1854. W. F. Hossoy. 

Temple Eweli, Dover, 


_ Tae Famity or Gisors §. vi. 201).—Gisors 
is a place-name, dept. Eure, near that river and 
the Seine ; so the above family are called Norman. 
T have notes of the Gessi, or Gaesates, a people of 
ancient Gaul. Can we connect both names with 
Gessoriacum, now Boulogne-sur-Mer? A. H. 


Rrtuer’s ‘Pian or Loxpon’ (4@ ix. 95; 
6" 8. xii. 361, 393 ; 7 S. iii, 110).—It is not im- 
mas that this plan is by Hollar, who, as we 

now, did not always sign his name. We have the 
following strong circumstantial evidence in sup- 
port of the above supposition. The two plans de- 
scribed in the catalogue of the Crace Collection as 


Ryther’s were, according to the engraved inscri 
tion on them, “sould at Amsterdam by Cornelis 
Danckerts grauer of maps,” and, if the modern 
pencil note on plan No. 32 can be relied upon, 
published in 1647. The same Danckerts issued in 
1647 the well-known bird’s-eye view of London 
from Whitehall Stairs to beyond St. Catherine’s 
described by Vertue (iii. 1) and Parthey (No. 1014), 
There is a copy of this in the Pritish Museum, and 
it is signed ‘“‘ Wenceslaus Hollar delineauit et fecit 
Londini et Antverpice 1647.” Therefore it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the plan of London is 
also the work of the Bohemian reo q 

K. 


Dippte (7" §. vi. 66, 217).—This word is in 
common use in the Midlands. Some of the mean- 
ings are: to cheat in a small trading transaction; to 
misdirect a person out of pure mischief; to hoax by 
making another believe a cock-and-bull story. “‘To 
diddle a child” is to dance it upon the knee, and 
this a nurse would do to the words :— 

Diddle diddle dumpling, 
My son John, 
A man whom others cannot depend upon—either 
his word or his work—is termed “a diddlin’ sort 
chap.’ Taos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Burns, in his ‘ Epistle to Major Logan,’ has :— 
Hale be your heart! hale be your fiddle! 
Lang may your elbuck [elbow] jink and diddle/ 
In the glossary to the “Golden Treasury ” Burns 
jink is defined as ‘‘ to dodge”; diddle, “to strike 
or jog.” JonaTHan Bovucaier. 


Cuartemaone (7 vi. 247).—The error in 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ about the great 
emperor being buried at Salzburg is repeated in 
the 1885 and 1887 editions of this work, issued by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


Anent the fable of the sleeping emperor, I fancy 
E. P. should have written Kyffhaiiserberg, in 
Thuringia. Charlemagne, despite his burial at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, is supposed to sleep crowned at 
Untersberg, near Salzburg ; so that Carlyle merely 
transformed a fable, by mistake, into ge . 

C. 


This sentence occurs word for word on p, 8 of 
vol. i. of Chapman & Hall’s two-volume edition of 
The. French Revolation,’ 1869. Cc. C. B. 


Arrorney-GeneraL Noy §, vi. 247).— 
William Noy, appointed Attorney-General by 
Charles I. in 1631, was the son of Edward, son 
and heir of William Noy, of Burian, co. Cornwall, 
by Phillipp, daughter of —— Lenye, of Gwinear, 
in the same county. He died August 9, 1634, at 
his house at Brentford, and was buried in the 
church there, where a monument was erected to 
his memory. See pedigree of Noy and notes thereon 
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in Heralds’ Visitation of Cornwall in 1620 (Harl- 
Soe., vol. ix.) ; Davies-Gilbert’s ‘ History of Corn- 
wall’; and Maclean’s ‘ History of Trigg Minor.’ 


Joun Macieay. 
Glasbury House, Clifton, 


Westminster Liprary (7* §. ii. 447; vi. 240). 
—Mnr. J. Drxes Campsett will probably obtain 
the information asked for on reference to the book 
recently published by Elliot Stock entitled ‘ Lite- 

Curiosities and Notes,’ ‘‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library,” pp. 116-126. 
Joun Avery, Jun. 


Larsoarp (7* §. vi. 82, 198).—Smyth’s ‘Sailor’s 
Word-Book’ states, s.v. “ Larboard ” :— 

“The Italians derive starboard from questa borda, 
‘this side,’ and larboard from quella borda, ‘that 
eide,’ abbreviated into sta borda and la borda, Their 
resemblance caused so many mistakes that, by order of 
the Admiralty, larboard is now thrown overboard, and 
port substituted. ‘Port the helm’ is even mentioned in 
Arthur Pit’s voyage in 1580,” 

Under “Starboard” it is stated that the term is 
derived “from the Anglo-Saxon stéora-bérd.” 
J. F. 

Liverpool, 

Small enclosures here by the seaside were called 
loadberrys. I take this to have meant originally 
éerg or rock stretching from the shore into the sea, 
whence vessels could be loaded. I am not suffi- 
ciently versed in the subject to take part in this 
interesting discussion, but put this in in case it 
may be of service. 

Lerwick, Shetland. 


All that Hic er Unique says is given in Admiral 
Smyth’s ‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ saving that port 
has been substituted. “ Port the helm,” he adds, 
“is even mentioned in Arthur Pit’s voyage in 
1580,” so that the order of the Admiralty adopts 
no new word. CO. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Hic er Unique seems, in his suggestion of an 
Italian derivation for the words, to have made a 
mistake, which doubtless was a mere slip of the 
peo, but which is worth noting, that those who 
are not familiar with Italian may not be misled. 
Hic xt Usiqve says quella borda (it is printed 
quella, printer's error for quella) (larboard)= 
“this side,” and questa borda (starboard)=“ that 
side.” But the sense of the Italian words is exactly 
the reverse. Quella borda would mean “ that side,” 
and questa borda “ this side.” 

T. Apotpnus 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Apart from the mistakes in the translation—if, 
indeed, there is such a word in Italian as borda— 
Hic er Usique’s note is surely far fetched. The 
actual Italian for larboard and starboard is simply 
destra and sinistra, though I myself have heard 


orza used, but not the corresponding tribordo, as 
given in my dictionary. 

As regards the derivation of port, one would 
imagine it came from the Latin portare, to carry 
over. But I have heard that, when larboard was 
abolished in the navy some fifty years ago, the 
word port was selected on account of the colour of 
the larboard light resembling the wine so much in 
favour then. any one endorse this statement ? 

Hotcompe Incuzsy. 


This word seems completely superseded by port, 
which is its last syllable, board, merely with its 
two mutes sharpened, as s commonly treat 
those of English words. E. L. G. 


Will Hic er Usiqve supplement his com- 
munication by saying what evidence he has that 
the Italian for larboard ir, or ever was, quella borda, 
or that for starboard questa borda? Until this 
fact is established it is beyond the question to 
speak of other difficulties in the way of an accept- 
ance of this derivation, first suggested, I believe, 
by Admiral Smyth. I. KL. 


Sxrp (7 S. vi. 186).— y Lincolnshire gardener 
calls a strongly made, round, open basket with two 
handles a skip. These skips are of varied sizes. 
He uses them to bring in vegetables to the kitchen, 
and for such purposes as being filled with flower- 
bed or shrubbery rubbish to be carried to his 
wheelbarrow. Bailey, in his ‘ Dictionary’ (1751), 
gives skip, or skep, as “‘a basket, but not one to be 
carried in the hands” (South Country). Does he 
mean that it was without handles? Skip is evi- 
dently the same as Dr. Johnson’s (1824) “ Skep 
(Lower Saxon, to draw), a sort of basket, narrow 
at the bottom and wide at the top, to fetch corn 
in.” The handles are not mentioned. He quotes 
from Tusser, “ A pitchforke, a doongforke, seeve, 
skep,andabin.” In Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (1886) 
skip is given as “a leather-lined basket used in 
spinning mills.” Breve. 


In Sussex a skep is a broad, flat basket of wood ; 
also a bee-hive. in an old dictionary published by 
John Speed, “ Skep or scuttel, a flat, broad basket 
to carry corn withall.” J. B. Morais. 

Eastbourne, 


Skep is familiar to me as a West Riding word. 
It may be well to notice here that in my native 
place (Soothill) the word had partly lost its mean- 
ing of a measure of capacity, as noted by your 
correspondent in Mr. Peacock’s ‘ Manley and Cor- 
ringham Glossary.’ There was the phrase “ Bring 
a skep of coal.” The coal-bucket went by the name 
of skep, whatever it contained. 

Hersert Harpy. 
Cullompton, Devon. 
This is quite a common word in Lancashire, and 
applied to a large basket used in the cotton 
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mills. A box like that used in making the tunnel 

(as described by your correspondent) would here 

be called a hoppit. H. Fisawick. 
[Other correspondents are thanked for replies. 


Bristot (7 S. iv. 225; vi. 108, 232).—The 
walls and fortifications of the town of Kingston- 
upon-Haull included part of the river Hall, as may 
be seen on turning to the map drawn by Hollar 
before 1640. w. Cc 


Aw Manor (7 vi. 185).—There 
were ten other letters on this subject in the Stan- 
dard, all disputing the correctness of Mr. Douth- 
waite’s statement. J. B. Morris. 


Avtaors or Quotations Wantep (7* §. vi. 
89).— 

) The heart has reasons reason knows not of. 

“Le coeur a ses raisons, que Ja raison ne connaft pas; 
on Je sent en mille maniéres.”"—Pascal, ‘ Pensées,’ pt. ii. 
art, xvii. sect. 5. Ep. MARSHALL, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


History of the Parish of Mortlake. By John Eustace 
Anderson. (Printed for private circulation.) 
Mr. ANDERSON has brought together in the compass of a 
small, well-illustrated volume many interesting particulars 
concerning a parish which has long had notable residents, 
from St. Anselm to Cranmer, and from Dr. John Dee to 
Sir Richard Owen. Mortlake has claims on the atten- 
tion of all Oxford and Cambridge men by reason of the 
connexion of the “Ship” at Mortlake (of which a good 
view is given) with the University Boat-race. The 
summer-house, or rather, perhaps, music-house, on the 
riverside, once a part of Cromwell House, brings the 
vicar-general of the Reformation period before ue. King 
Charles I. appears in the pages of Mr. Anderson some- 
what in the light of an invader of public rights, be having 
seized and enclosed as a park portions of Morlake parish, 
against the will of the inhabitants and against the re- 
commendations of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Juxon, and 
Lord Cottington, and other commissioners appointed to 
advise on the matter. In later days the park had for its 
ranger a royal inhabitant of its precincts, the Princess 
Amelia, Ranger 1751-61, who lived at the White Lodge, 
and whose various gifts to the parish are duly recorded 
with gratitude in the minutes of the —— r. Ander- 
son's extracts from the parish books afford some very 
quaint glimpses into the life and thought of olden Eng- 
lan Thus we find a sum of money given by the vestry 
to a “Minister's wife that had her sonne witched to 
death” in 1634/5. We may wonder what was the testi- 
mony adduced in proof of the cause of death, but the 
vestry must have been firm believers in it to have parted 
with public money on such a plea. So much for vestry 
intelligence temp. Car, I, Is it really greater now, temp. 
Vict. R. et I,? The tapestry works, for which Mortlake had 
considerable fame during the seventeenth century, brought 
Dutch and other foreign settlers into the parish. Mr. 
Anderson would have added to the value of his work if 
he had given a list of the names of these aliens, Could 
he not make out such a list for ‘N. & Q.’? A few names, 
such as Klein (of Rostock), Hullenberch, Vanneck, Van- 
dergutch, appear in his pages, either in connexion with 
the fae works or as benefactors to the parish. Ben- 
jamin Vandergutch, we observe, gave the parish church 


in 1794 a picture of the entombment of Christ, by Gerard 
Seghers, We have seen a picture of the infant Christ 
with St. Joseph attributed to this master, and should 
have liked to have been assured by Mr. Anderson that 
the Mortlake picture, apparently removed circa 1840, 
with the screen of which it formed the centrepiece, from 
the chancel to the vestry, has not gone further afield, 
Puritan ascendency seems to have lost the church its 
“Cherubins” in 1646-8, when a charge of 2s, 6d. occurs 
for their “blottinge out.” Mr, Anderson's work bas 
evidently been to him a labour of love, and we hope we 
have not yet bad the last word from him on the many 
historic associations of the parish where Swift met Stella, 
and where Sir Philip Francis is laid to rest. 


The Story of the Nations.—Assyria the Rise of the 
Empire to the Fali of Winch” By Zénaide A. 
Ragozin. (Fisher Unwin.) 

We have more than once entered our protest against the 

common practice of —et down history and presenting 

the reader with nothing but the dry bones of fact—a 
dismembered ekeleton, which it would require a student 
of great mental power and uncommon industry to recon- 
struct. This objection does not apply to any of the 
volumes in “The Story of the Nations” series, The 
authors (all of them) have mastered the elementary fact 
which so few people ever seem to realize, that the men 
and women of long past time were people like ourselves, 
moved with the eame loves and hatreds, and all of them 
searching, however blindly and incoherently, after happi- 
ness, . Ragozin, we think, however, has approached 
his work from a somewhat higher level of thought than 
some of his confréres. He knows his subject well so far 
as it can be known at present, but he does somethi 

else—he sees not only Assyria great, powerful, cruel, 
and luxurious, delighting in a refinement of art such as 
we of later time are as unable to imitate as we are the 
friezes of the Parthenon, wallowing in cruelties of a kind 
that Spanish inquisitors and the men of “the Terror” 

would have shrunk from, but he also beholds in the dim 

shadowland of primzval bistory the perished races to 

whom Asshur, and perhaps even Thebes, were modern. 

The old cities of the East, now ruinous heaps, are so old, 

and carry the imagination back so very far into the dim 

twilight, that it is not very easy to remember that there 

was a time when they were modera, and that men may 
have sneered at the mushroom prosperity of Damascus, 

Babylon, Nineveh, and Arbila, as some silly people now 

do at Middlesborough and Birkenhead. Like most good 

books, ‘ Assyria’ contains some useful things which we 

did not anticipate finding therein. The account of the 

Hittites is not surplusage ; though it is certainly not in 

the bond, we are very glad tohaveit. The Hittite peoples 

have, we may almost accurately affirm, been discovered 
within the last ten years, What we know of them is at 
present much scattered. It is convenient to have all 
that is at present known regarding them gathered into one 

lace. M. Ragozin, when telling the story of the great 

Hittite family, does but simple justice to Prof. Sayce 

when he says that it is “to his wonderful ingenuity, his 

untiring industry, and passionate pioneering zeal in open- 
ing new fields of investigation that we owe” this great 
discovery. It is not easy where all is so well adapted 
for its purpose to single out one part of this remarkable 
book as being better than another. As pictures we 
prefer the latter to the earlier chapters. It would not 
be easy to point to anything more exactly adapted to its 
purpose than “ The Gathering of the Storm” and “The 

Fall of Assbur.”” The book contains good illustrations, 

in this respect contrasting favourably with some of the 

other volumes of the same series, where the engravings 
are a blot on the text. 
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Philosophical Classics for English Readers. Edited by 
William Knight, Bacon, his Life and 
Philosophy. By Jobn Nichol, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. Part I. 
Bacon's Life. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Tuover Bacon left his name and memory “to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations and the next 
ages,'’ he could ecarcely have foreseen the endless con- 
troversy which was to arise over the bequest. No 
Chancery suit was ever carried on so long, or with such 
bitterness of spirit. Pope, Montague, Macaulay, Dr. 
Abbot, M. de Rémusat, Dean Churcb, Prof. Gardiner, 
and others have delivered their opinions on the much 
vexed question of Bacon’s charecter, but the day of final 
judgment seems as far off as ever. We should have 
thought that after Prof. Gardiner’s = my | article in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ the subject 
might have been allowed to rest, at least for a decent 
interval. We suppose, however, that it was inevitable 
that a life of Bacon should appear in the series of 
“ Philosophical Classics for English Readers,” and can 
only trust that his life will be spared in the series of 
“English Worthies.” But though we deprecate the con- 
stant handling of an almost threadbare topic, we must 
give Prof, Nichol much credit for the tone of impartiality 
with which he approaches his task, and also for his 
candour in acknowledging that Prof. Gardiner’s article 
would have left him “little to add had it not been 
obviously cramped in space.” Prof. Nichol's judgment 
will be considered by many as too favourable to on, 
but to those who have not yet formed their opinion of 
“the greatest, wisest, and meanest of mankind "’ we can 
— the perusal of the professor's scholarly mono- 
graph. 


English Writers: an Atlempt towards a His of Eng- 
lish Literature, By Henry Morley, LL.D.—III, From 
the Conquest to Chaucer. (Cassell & Co.) 

Pror. Moruer’s third volume deals chiefly with the old 

chroniclers, our early songs and ballads, and the history 

of English metrical romance. It concludes with an ac- 
count of the Italian revival, the greater part of which 
is practically identical with the opening chapter of the 
second volume of “English Writers,” published by 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall in 1867. A bibliography, an 

excellent index, a few “last leaves” bring up the rear. 

Prof, Morley leads us to hope that the fourth volume 

will be ready in December. This should complete the 

reconstruction of the work so far as it has been already 
published, and in the summer of next year we may ex- 
t to see the first instalment of the new portion. We 
ve our doubts whether Prof. Morley will be able to 
complete his herculean task within the compass of twenty 
half-yearly volumes, but we wish him all the success 
that he deserves for his courageous attempt to grapple 
single-handed with such an enormous subject. Phough 
the present volume deals with a portion of our literature 
which may - be descri as “cavaire to the 
general,” Prof. Morley’s bright and attractive style 
seems to revivify even the dry bones of the old 
chroniclers, and makes the yo easier and pleasanter to 
the students of early English literature. 


The Bacon-Shakespere Question. By C. Stopes, (John- 
son 


Tus refutation of the Bacon heresy treats the matter 
from a new standpoint. It may interest those who hold 
that there is a Bacon-Shakspeare question. 


Messrs. Trustove & will publish shortly 
‘The History of the Waldenses of Italy,’ by Prof. Em. 
Comba, of the Waldensian Theological College, Florence 


Aotices to Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ny ew Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Tu, A. F. (“ Influence of the Sea on English Poetry”). 
—There is no book such as you seek. The articles you 
— after appeared in the Atheneum, July to Dec, 
1851, on pp. id 209, 307, 336, 401. Something on the 
subject appeared not many years ago in the Gentleman's 
Magazine‘ Table Talk.’ 

Mr. P, H. Broruerton, 6, York Buildings, Liverpool, 
seeks to know where he can obtain the engraving of 
‘The Monkey who has seen the World.’ 

R. W. Hacxwoop.—Send full address. We have a 
letter for you. 

J. H. Licur (“ Letter of Lord Byron ”).—Show it to 
the authorities at the British Museum. 

Sr. Swrrniy.—The error is the printers’, 

CorricenDa.—P, 134, col, 2, 1. 19, and p. 195, col. 1, 
1. 10, for “ Stillwell” read Stilweli, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
Number XII. will be published on OCTOBER 15, price 5s. 

1. ARTICLES — Contenis. 
The SETTLEMENT of AUSTRALIA. By E. 0. K. Gonner. 
The TOMB of DANTE. By the Rev. Principal of St. Edmund 
ELIZABETHAN PRESBYTERIANISM. By William A 


The BATTLE of NASEBY. By Liecut.-Colonel W. G. Ross, R.E. 
2, NOTES and DOCU MENTS.—The Parentage of Gundrada, wife of 
William of Warren. By Edward A. D.C. L.—Cara- 
cage. y Miss Kate Norgate.—The Visitation of the Monastery 
of Thame, 1526. Edited by the Rev. George G. Perry.—Orom- 


©. B.— Letters of the Rey. William 
ted by C. E. Doble. 
3. REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
4 LIST of HISTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
5. CONTENTS of PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 344, will be published on OCTOBER 15. 

1. LORD GRENVILLE. 

2. The LAW of STORMS. 


3. The POETRY of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

4 ANNALS of the HOUSE of PEKOY. 

5. TYRRELL’S CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO. 

6. The TURRETTINI FAMILY of GENEVA. 

7. NAVAL DEFENCE. 

8 RECENT ADVANCES in SURGERY and MEDICINE. 
9. The LETTERS of DOROTHY OSBORNE. 

10. REID'S LIFE of WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER. 
ll. IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


TRUSTEES. 
Sir ROBT. JARDINE, of Castlomilk. Bart., M.P. H. LESLIE ME Banker, Lincoln. 
WAN, Esq., of Beeslack, Midlothian. A. CAMP 0, LL.D. 
The Right Hon. LORD WATSON, of Thankerton. 
DIRECTORS. 
3.6 Advocs WILLIAM MULE POST, Edinburgh University. 
Hillside-crescent. A. R. GILLESPIE, Esq., Hay Lodge, 
bsq., C.B.. Registrar-General for Scotland. M. T. STORMONTH DARLING, Advocate. 
E ERSKINE 800’ EX. KINLOCH of Gilm 
Professor P. G. TAIT, University. FINDLAY ANDERSON, GA. 


GEORGE DUNLOP, Esq, 


was instituted at Edinburgh in 1837, with the object of giving to the Assured the full benefit of the Low 

ann hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while aainins the Whole Profits for the Policyholders. 

Experience bas proved that with econcmy and careful t these will not only secure greatly Larger 

Assurances from the first ; but, by Reserving the Surplus for those who live long enough to secure the Common 

Fund from loss, will in most cases provide Eventual Benefits as large as under the more usual system of High Premiums. 
That the system has met with popular approval is proved by 


ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, as shown on the following Table—taken from its latest Report. 
SEPTENNIAL PROGRESS OF THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


In PERIODS ASSURANCES FUNDS INCREASE SURPLUS. 
ENDING Dec, 31. EFFECTED. ERD OP oF Fusps. No. or Paartr- AMOUNT 
PERIOD. CIPANTs. _|(two-thirds divided). 

1845 (8 years) £942,899 ' £69,009 £69,009 ow om 
1852 2,571,328 | 254,675 185 666 167 £26,159 
1859 4,590,300 j 633,514 378,839 851 79,644 
1863 7,525,873 | 1,245,372 611,858 2,492 181,544 
* 1878 12,297,445 2,253,175 1,007,803 4,599 376,577 
1850 19,695,470 | 3,913,252 1,660,077 6,662 624,473 
1887 26,837,043 6,179,746 2,266,494 9,384 1,061,035 


The Accumulated Pands (increased last year by £387,000) now exceed £6,200,000. 


The INCREASE of FUNDS in the last Seven Years is greater than in any other Office in the Kingdom—due in great measure to 
the exceptionally low cost of Management, the ratio of which to Premiums is little over 9 per cent., or 6 per cent. to Income, 


The amount of ASSURANCES effected, and the FUNDS accumulated, in 50 years, have exceeded those of any other 
Office at a similar period. 


SHORT STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES. 

The PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly 
pee which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference being equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 

per cent. 

The WHOLE PROFITS are divided ame the tad ee oy | on a safe and equitable system—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss. By thus e Surplus there is—in addition—the prospect of eventual benefits as 
large as under the usual high premium Ba a 

The SURPLUS reported at the recent investigation was £1,051,035 8Ss., of which two-thirds are divisible among 
9,384 Policies entitled. Policies sharing a first time were increased, according to duration and class, from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent. 
Early Policies have recieved additions of 50 to 80 per cent. and upwards. In case of death, Policies which have already had a 
vested addition are entitled to a further (intermediate) share for each complete year they have been in force since the date of 
the preceding Investigation. The system thus gives the ne of an Annual Division on the safe average of a seven 


years’ experience, the arrangement specially com d y P De Morgan. 
Example of Premiums for Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 

Aan. 25 35 aot | | 55 
DuringLife. . . | £118 0 | £216 £2 610 £2149 | £3 5 9 ai7| 
21 Payments. . . 2126, 215 4 302/; 875) 817 6 4121 5610 2 
* A person of 20 may secure £1,000 at death, b: d Li L i 1 wh 

(with Profi Profite) £300 on! instead of £1,000. ‘payments of £2 ad, bona hus payment afer. 
Se mium, €0, is, for £1,000, £33 14s. dy about the poy whole term of life. 


The SOCIETY has taken a leading part in ths De enentt of Restrictions and Grounds of Challenge. 


POREIGN RESIDENCE. —All Policies (not seafaring or military risks, for which special arrangement may be made 
aretnow World-wide after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. P 


The SURRENDER VALUES compare favourably with those of other First-Class Offices. An explanatory Memo- 
with comparative examples in leading Offices may be bad on application. 


Reports containing full Information and Tables of Rates may also be had. 
Edinburgh, August, 1833, Secretary in London—J. MUIR LEITCH. JAME3 WATSON, Manager. 


OFFICE: 17, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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A Short Selection from Smith, Elder & Co.'s Standard Works, 
The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress, 


Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 
A COLLECTION of LETTERS of W. M. THACKERAY, 1847-1855. With 
Portraits and Reproductious of Letters and Drawings Second Edition. Imperial Bv0. 12s. 6d. 


The EARLY LIFE of SAMUEL ROGERS. By P. W. Clayden. Crown 8vo. 
LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas, 


Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ A a Portrait. Orown 8vo, 5s. ; gilt ed 

NOTES and JOTTINGS from A ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frank Buckland, 
With Dlustrations. Orown 8vo. 5s.; gilt edg 

The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. A 


lation, with Introduction and Notes, by JOHN ORMSBY. In 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 10s, 


The t LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 
LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. With 2 Steel Portraits, 


Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo. 12s 


HOURS in. a LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. First and Second Series. Crown 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in. the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Second Edition. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s 
The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory, as Modified by the 
Doctrine of Evolution. By LESLIE STEPHEN. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By John Addington Symonds. Comprising—Age 


of the DESPOTS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. The REVIVAL of pre Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
16s. The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. lés. ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 


Portrait, 32s. The CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 

SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. By John 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Demy 8vo. 

The STORY of of GOETHE'S L 8 LIFE. By George Henry Lewes. Second Edition. 

wn Svo. Te. 3; or tree 

The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third Edition, Revised 
according to the Latest Documents, With Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 

SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr.'G. G. Gervinus, Professor at 
Heidelberg. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface by F.J. FURNIVALL. 8vo. 14s. 

SHAKESPEARE, Certain Selected Plays abridged for the use of the Young, 
> ee M.A, Oxon. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. 6s. Also in Nine Parts, crown Svo, cloth 

The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of Natural History, Rural Life, 
8 Poaching. With 41 Llustrations. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. Cheaper Edition, without Lilustrations, crown 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John Marshall, F.R.S. F.R.C.S., Professor 
of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, &c. Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. 8, Cuthbert, 
engraved by George Nicholls & Co. Second Edition, Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
K.0.8.1. Second Edition, with a New Preface. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

WALKS in FLORENCE. By Susan and Joanna Horner. With numerous 
Illustrations, New Edition, with Additional Matter. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a better Apprehension of 
the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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